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T is our duty as patriotic citi- 
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of . government made with 
e people is being kept and per- 


formed.” 


—Grover Cleveland, 
President of the United States, 
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ncrease Is One-Tenth of One 


Effortto Amend | 
Law to Control |, 
rien Cone in Tuy 


Floods Planned: Retail food prices in the United States 


Reduced Acreage | Preston Thinks Matter Should. In Trade Said to Be World- Wide | Reviews Lease to 


Be Left to Legislatures. . “ . . , 
f 8 | Success in America Is Responsible for Its Spread, De- 
[By Telegraph.] 


| 


Senator Caraway Declares 
Dissatisfaction Exists in 
Congress With Army En- 

gineers’ Plan. 


Criticism Is Made 


Of Adopted Project, 


Provision Said to Be Lacking | 

For Tributaries; Decision of | 

Board Satisfies Senator 
Jones. 


Effort will be made during the next 
session of Congress to amend the flood- 
control law enacted during the last ses- 
sion, it was announced orally on August | 
17 by Senator Caraway (Dem.), of Ar- 
kansas, during a discussion of the action 
of the Flood Control Board in tate 
mending adoption of the so-called Jadwin | 
plan for flood control (The Board’s re-} 
port was printed in full text in The} 
United States Daily of August 17.) 

The Senator declared that there is con- 
siderable dissatisfaction in Congress with 
the Jadwin plan, which was prepared by 
the Army engineers, and that it had 
been hoped that the Flood Control Board 
would accept some of the provisions of 
the plan prepared by the Mississippi 
River Commission. Under the Flood Con- 
trol Act passed during the last session 
the Flood Control Board was set up to 
harmonize the engineering differences be- 
tween the two plans. 


} 


Criticizes Jadwin Plan. 


“The trouble with the Jadwin plan,” 
Senator Caraway said, “‘is that it doesn’t 
seem to take the human factor into con- 
sideration. Apparently General Jadwin 
approached the problem as though it was 
a matter of controlling a river flowing 
through a country that was totally un- 
inhabited.” 

The Senator said that one important 
factor which was not given consideration 
in the Jadwin plan is the question of 
flood control on the larger tributaries of 
the Mississippi. He expressed doubt as 
to the wisdom of adopting a plan in its 
entirety before a survey has been made 
of the tributaries. An amendment to the 
flood-control law provides ‘that such a 
survey shall be made by the Army en- 
gineers, but it has not yet been under- 
taken. 


Would Include Tributaries. 


“T am not an engineer,” Senator 
Caraway said, “but I think it must be 
obvious that a plan that does not take 
the tributaries into consideration can- 
not solve the problem. In Arkansas 
in the Spring of 1927 90 per cent of 
the damage done was caused by over- 
flowS from the tributaries; the situa- 
tion was much the same in Oklahoma 
and to a large extent in Louisiana. 
This problem must be solved and an 
attempt will be made to do so at the 
next session.” 

Senator Caraway also criticized the 
plan recommended by the Flood Con- 
trol Board calling for the use of fuse 
plug relief levees. 

*“*All that means is that you make the 
levee weak enough so that if the water 
reaches a certain height the levee will 
break and let the river loose on the 
country. The Board says that will be 
all right because the people whose prop- 
erty will be flloded will have a week 
or 10 days notice to run for the woods. 
In other words it is all right to destroy 
a man’s property if you let him know 
about it in advance. That is what I 
mean when I say that General Jadwin 
has never been able to visualize the 
human factor in the problem.” 


A different view of the situation was} 


taken by Senator Jones (Rep.) of , 
Washington, author of the flood control } 
act and Chairman of the Committee on } 
Comerce which handled the bill in the | 
Senate. 

“The problem involved was one of 
engineering,” Senator Jones said. “Con- 
gress created the Board and gave it 
authority to determine this question 
and I am nilling to accept its decision. 


Separate Rate Group 


increased one-tenth of 1 per cent in the 
period from June 15 to July 15, accord- 
ing to a statement made public on 
August 17 by the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, Department of Labor. 

There was, however, a drop 
than one-half of 1 per cent in retail food 
prices since July 15, 1927, but an increase 
of 63.5 per cert since July 15, 1913. The 
statement in full text follows: 

The retail food index issued by the 
Bureau of Labor Statstics shows for 
July 15, 1928, an increase of one-tenth 
of 1 per cent since June 15, 1928; a de- 
creast of a little less than one-half of 1 
per cent since July 15, 1927; and an in- 
crease of 53.5 per cent since July 
1913. The index number (1913—100.0) 
was 153.4 in July, 
1928; and 152.8 in July, 1928. 


During the month from June 15, 1928, | 


to July 15, 1928, 18 articles on which 
monthly prices were secured increased as 
follows: Pork chops and strictly fresh 


| eggs, 7 per cent; round steak, 6 per cent; 


sirloin steak and chuck roast, 5 per cent, 


rib roast, 4 per cent; plate beef and han, | 


[Continued on Page 10,Column 7.) 


Expansion in Exports 
To Canada for Past 
Fiscal Year Noted 


Geographical Analysis Indi- 
cates Trade Decline Oc- 
curred Mainly With 
Europe. 


Exports from the United States to all 
continents except North America and 
Africa declined substantially during the 
fiscal year 1927-28, according to Law- 
rence B. Mann, assistant chief of the 
statistical research division, Department 


of Commerce, in an analysis of the geo- 
graphical distribution of American fore- 
ign trade, made public in a statement 
by the Department of Commerce. August 
17. The full text of the Department’s 
statement follows: 

More than three-fourths of the de- 
crease was confined to the trade with 
Europe and was caused by a marked de- 
cline in our exports to the United King- 
dom. As Europe purchases almost one- 
half of our total exports, the relative 
decline in our trade with that continent 
was, however, only three per cent, 
slightly less than the percentage de- 
clines in the trade with South America 
and Asia, and very much less than the 
decrease in the trade with Oceania, 
which amounted to 19 per cent. 

Canada in Lead. 

An outstanding development of the ex- 
port trade in the past year was the re- 
markable expansion of our trade with 
Canada. In 1927-28 Canada for the first 
time replaced the United Kingdom as the 
principal destination for American ex- 
ports, 

The increase of $74,000,000 in our ex- 
ports to Canada was largely the result 
of increased sales of grain, automobiles 
and tractors. The chief changes in our 
trade with Europe by commodities were 
increases in the price and decreases in 
the quantity of cotton exported, the re- 
duced price of gasoline exported and the 
decline in quantity exports of coal which 
had been abnormally expanded in the 
preceding year by the British coal strike. 
The decrease of $164,000,000 in exports 
to the United Kingdom was the result 
of smaller purchases of cotton, pork 
products, and turpentine by that country 
and the lower price of gasoline shipped 
there. 

It difficult to account for the 
changes in our exports to Latin America 
where the trade consists of a multitude 
of different manufactured articles. 


1s 


ductions in the value of our purchases 
from those countries which resulted in 


Exports to Venezuela decreased $16,- 


000,000 which was partly the resulé of! plantings were about in line with inten-| and members of the 
} smaller exports of lumber. 


of less 


15, | 


1927; 152.6 in June, 
' 


De-| 
creases in the value of exports to Cuba, were fer an increase of 17 per cent and} 
: and Mexico probably reflected large re- 


| Reports Received of Inten- 
| tions of 20,000 Growers 
Show Decrease Under 


Last Year. 
| 


Weather Conditions 
May Affect Sowings 


\Increased Acreage of Winter 
Rye for Grain Over Amount 


Planted Last Fall 
Expected. 


The acreage to be planted in winter 
wheat, according to reports on the in- 
tentions of farmers, received by the De- 
partment of Agriculture, will be approxi- 
mately 3,000,000 acres ‘less than shown 
by the intentions report of last year, 
ithe Crop Reporting Board announced 
August 17. 

Intended acreage of winter rye, the 
Board stated, is reported by farmers at 
8.6 per cent greater than the acreage 
sown last fall. The Board’s report of 
farmers’ intentions to sow winter wheat 
and rye as of August 1, 1928, follows 
lin full text. 

Reports Made by Farmers. 

Wheat.—Reports received by the De- 
partment of Agriculture from nearly 
190,000 farmers reporting for their own 
farms as of August 1, show intentions 
to sow an acreage of winter wheat this 
fall 2.1 per cent less than that sown last 
fall. If these intentions should be car- 





| 


523,000 acres would be in the 
United States this fall. 
The indicated acreage intended to be 


sown is about 6 per cent or nearly 3,000,- 


sown 


by the intentions report as of August 1 
last year. During the past four years 
the acreage sown has been, on an aver- 
age, less than expressed intentions by 
about 6 per cent. 


Report Not a Forecast. 


August 1 intentions this year are be- 
low the intentions reported last year 
chiefly in the Corn Belt States and in 
Oklahoma and Texas. The Atlantic 
Coast States show about the usual acre- 
age intended. In Montana and the States 
to the west a substantially increased 
acreage is intended. In California the 
acreage is still dependent on the fall 
rains. iether aes 

This report Is not a forecast of the 
acreage that will be planted, but merely 
a statement of farmers’ intentions as of 
August 1. It is published in order that 
gtowers may modify their plans if they 
find a change to be desirable. A de- 
parture of actual sowings this season 
from present indications is to be ex- 
pected if weather conditions should prove 
unusual, or if there is any material 
change in the price outlook from that 
which prevailed when reports were 
mailed by farmers about August 1, 





Rye Increase Indicated. 

Rye.—Intended acreage of winter rye 
for grain is reported by farmers at 8.6 
per cent greater than the acreage sown 
last fall. Of the principal rye-producing 
States, Michigan and Wisconsin show in- 
tended decreases, Minnesota and North 
Dakota show small increase, and Penn- 
sylvania, Indiana, South Dakota, Ne- 
braska, Montana and Colorado show in- 
\tended increase ranging from 16 to 27 
| per cent. 
| The acreage actually sown in the past 
has usually been smaller than reported 
| intentions. Last year an increase in in- 
'tentions of 20 per cent was followed by 
;an actual increase in sowings of only 4 
per cent. In 1926 expressed intentions 


jactual plantings were increased only 2 


jper cent; in 1925 an intended increase 
jof 21 per cent was reduced by an un- 


jof about 16 per cent. In 1922 and 1924 


| tions. 


_ In Winter Wheat 


ried out by all farmers a total of 46,-| 


1000 acres less than the acreage indicated | 


Executive Offices, Superior, Wis., Au- 
| gust 17.—President Coolidge is convinced 

that regulation of public utilities is a 
| matter which ‘should be left largely in 
|the hands of the various State legisla- 
tures, it was stated officially in Mr. 
| idge’s behalf here today. 
} 
| plained, deals with public utilities in the 
| apportionment of the public domain and 
the development of navigable streams 
| for water power. For the balance the 
|corporations work almost exclusively 
| within a given State and have very little 
interstate commerce. 

Mr. Coolidge fully realizes, however, 
| the fact that the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion has been making a thorough inves- 
| tigation of the ramifications of the power 
trust, and he will await the Commis- 


message to Congress, 

This report, it was stated, will be 
weighed carefully to ascertain whether 
any legislation of a national character 
is n-cessary to protect the public interest, 
but at the same time it was pointed out 


e 
o 


Federal | Holdings 

| Of Land Valued at 

_ Billions of Dollars 
| 


[Continued on Page 





Unsurveyed Acreage  Ex- 
ceeds Total of Largest 
Five States in 
Union. 


| Public lands now remaining under 
'the care of the General Land Office of 
| the Department of the Interior have a 


| potential value of $26,000,000,000, ac- 
| cording to a statement made public on 


| ment in full tex» follows: 

The General Land Office of the De- 
j partment of the Interior in a recent 
attempt to take stock of its holdings 
estimated the potential value of public 
lands remaining under its care at $26,- 
000,000,000. In addition to this it is 
custodian of the mineral rights of cer- 
tain other lands that have been granted 
to individuals but with the reservation 
of those rights. 


Holdings Larger in Past. 

In the 116 years of its existence lands 
to the extent of 1,820,000,000 acres have 
come under the care of the Land Office. 
This includes Alaska, but amounts to 
almost the land area of the whole of 
continental United States, which is about 
1,920,000,000 acres. The Land Office, 
roughly, has had charge of and has sold 
all the land north of the Ohio and west 
of the Mississippi River with the excep- 
tion of Texas. In addition, it has dis- 
posed of much of the land of Mississippi, 
Alabama and Florida. 

There is still half a billion acres of 
land, belonging to the public, that have 
not so much as been surveyed. This land 
is equal in area to Texas, California, 
Montana, New Mexico and Arizona, the 
five largest States in the Union. In 


[Continued on Rage 6, Column 1.} 


| President Does Not Intend 
To Act in Labor Disput 


[By Telegraph.s 
Executive Offices, Superior, Wis., Au- 
|} gust 17.—Unless the United States 
| Board of Mediation, created by the Rail- 
way Labor Act, recommends interven- 


|tion by President Coolidge, the Presi- 


; some curtailment of their buying power. favorable autumn to an actual decrease} dent does not intend to intervene in the 


dispute between the western carriers 
trainmen’s and con- 
ductors’ organization, it was stated of- 
| ficially here today. 


It was acknowledged that letters 


The Federal Government, it was ex-| 


ment of 


The movement for simplified practice 
in industry has become world-wide as a 


| E. Braithwaite, of the Division of Simpli- 
fied Practice, Bureau of Standards, De- 
partment of Commerce, stated August 
17 in an address at the convention of the 
National Luggage Dealers Association ‘in 
New York City. 
} Mr. Braithwaite described the benefits 
| which he said were to be derived from 
simplification and declared that the prin- 
|ciple had the approval of both labor and 
|the consumer. A summary of Mr. Braith- 
| Waite’s statement, as made public Au- 
| gust 17 by the Department of Commerce, 
\follows in full text: 
Simplified practice 





as a_ practical 


sion’s report before framing his annual| Method for reducing industrial waste is} 


now widely recognized as one of the most 
significant economic and industrial move- 
ments of the day. Approved by labor 
and carrying the endorsement of the con- 
sumer, it is being applied more and more 
widely by industry to eliminate avoidable 
waste growing out of the production of 
needless variety in types and sizes of 


On Franco-British Alliance 


[By Telegraph.] 

Executive Offices, Superior, Wis., Aug. 
17.—All of the information which has 
reached President Coolidge thus far 
would indicate that the Franco-British 
alliance with respect to the limitation 
of auxiliary naval craft is more in the 
nature of a proposal than. an 


actual 


today, 


The weekend visit of Rear 





Operations, give Mr. Coolidge no new 
|information on the subject it was said, 
jbut as a result of his conference with 
the Admiral the President does not con- 
template any additional agreements cov- 


August 17 by the Department based | ering limitation of armaments at present. | 
upon a recent stock taking. The state-| 


Herd of Longhorns 
To Be Preserved 


Score of Nearly Extinct Va- 
riety of Cattle Assembled 
After Long Search. 


As the result of efforts of the Forest 
Service, Department of Agriculture, the 
old-time Texas “longhorn,” descendant of 
the first cattle brought to North Amer- 
Lica, will be saved from extinction, like 
the buffalo, according to Will C. Barnes, 
who recently retired as Chief of the 
Grazing Branch of the Forest Service. 

In a statement made 
Department August 17, Mr. Barnes tells 
of a trip through the Southwest in which 
the nucleus of a longhorn herd was as- 
sembled by Forest Service men for trans- 
portation to Wichita National 
where the longhorns will be developed 
as the buffalo herd has been at Yellow- 
stone National Park. 

The full text of Mr. Barnes’ account 
follows: 

The first cattle to set foot on North 
America’s shores were landed near Vera 
Cruz, Mexico, in 1521, from some ships 
under the command of Gregorio Villa- 
iobos, a governor general sent to rule 
New Spain. These Spanish calves were 
the progenitors of the millons of long- 
horn cattle that spread rapidly fanwise 


e | from Vera Cruz, over the coastal plains | grams daily, 


of Texas and the Great 


lains region of 
the far West. 


In forage and climatic 


in a region very like that they had lett 
in Spain, and they thrived from the first. 

Texas at the close of the Civil War 
was overflowing with longhorn cattle. 
With the end of hostilities this overflow 
surged northward across the plains until 
| from the Gulf to Canada this hardy breed 
jhad pressed the buffalo and the Indian 
back and made the whole country theirs. 

But the longhorns were “too much 


| 


[Continued on Page 2,Column 4.) 


agreement, it was officially stated here | 


Admiral , 
Charles F. Hughes, new Chief of Naval | 


public by the | 


Forest, | 


conditions these cattle found themselves} 


clares William E. Braithwaite, of Depart- 


Cummerce. 


| commonplace 
proven 


articles, 
advantages 


the 
simplification 


Some of 


of 


Cool- | Tesult of success in this country, William! methods which directly concern the ac-| 
E | 


| tiviti 


es of the manufacturer, the jobber, 


the retailer, and the consumer are: 

To the manufacturer: (1) More eco- 
| nomical manufacture through less idle 
equipment, better scheduling of work, 
}accurate cost accounting, long runs on 
jlarge units, simplified packing, simpli- 
fied material inventory, reduced cost per 
unit. 


| creased individual output, greater skill 
;of workmen, ease of training employes, 
simpler and better 
labor turnover, greater earning power. 
(3) Less capital tied up in raw materiais, 
special mechanical equipment, semi-fin- 
|ished stock, finished stock, storage space, 
;Yepair parts. For example, a well- 
known soup company’s manufacturing 
costs have declined tremendously, be- 
cause at present it concentrates on 21 
| kinds of soup, with pork and beans as a 


[Continued on Page 6,Column 7.1 


Mr. Caldwell Favors 
‘Visual’ Broadcasting 
- On Regular Channels 


nary Range of Receivers 
But Within Strict Limits 
Approved. 


Recommendation that “visual” radio 
broadcasting experiments, including tele- 
vision and radio photo transmission, be 
permitted to continue on the regular 
broadcasting channels, “but within 
strict limits,” rather than force them to 
other wave lengtks,”“was made to the 
| Federal Radio Commission on August 16 
by Commissioner O. H. Caldwell. 

In a memorandum to Commissioner 
Harold A. Lafount, Mr. Caldwell stated 
that testing these various systems of 
visual broadcasting on the broad chan- 
nels was desirable because an audience 
can be secured without excessive indi- 
| vidual expense. The ordinary home re- 
‘ceiver, he said, comprises 80 per cent 
jof the needed apparatus for television 
‘and picture reception. 

“Only by such practical tests, shared 
in by a growing army of “visual re- 
|ceiver” enthusiasts can we determine 
whether visual broadcasting and _ tele- 
vision are, in public demand, to become 
the counterpart of our present tre- 
j;mendous aural broadcasting service,” he 
stated. The full text of the memorandum 
follows: 

Daily Programs Broadcast. 

In order to report to you and to the 
Commission on my recommendations for 
ithe control of “visual broadcasting” in 
the broadcast band—that is, the trans- 
mission of moving and still pictures by 
j broadcasters—I have during the past two 
j weeks personally inspected or contacted 
| with each of the important developments 
,now going on in this interesting fieid. 
|! “Visual broadcasting” (as distin- 
|guished from aural broadcasting) now 
{comprises two distinctly different groups 
‘of services: (1) television or moving 


jpictures of distant moving scenes, and | 
(2) radio photo transmission of still pic- | 


| tures, 

{ Three popular stations in Zone I are 
now broadeasiing short television pro- 
and producing fairly satis- 
factory results within the limits of ihe 
10-kilocycle broadcasting band. The ex- 
pressions of a face are clearly shown, 
and dramatists who have seen these 
{transmissions declare that a technique 
can be developed which will attrac- 


tively utilize this new dimension of home | 


| [Continued on Page 10, Column 6.] 


Device for Submarine 
Safety to Be Tested 


{ 
j 


(2) More efficient labor through | 
| less seasonal employment fluctuation, in- | 


inspection, smaller | 


Sinclair Company 


‘Interior 


| 


Department Sub- 
mits Question on Right 
To Renew Oil Con- 


tract. 


Secretary Alleged 


/ ~ 
° 
To Lack Authority 
Agreement Originally Made 
By Mr. Fall Was Held to 
Be Binding on 
Successor. 

The question as to the authority of 
the former Secretary of the Interior, Dr. 
|Hubert Work, to renew a contract of 
the Sinclair Consolidated Oil Company 
for the sale of Government royalty. oil 
{in the Salt Creek field in the State of 
|Wyoming, has been referred to the De- 
| partment of Justice for consideration and 
|opinion, it was stated orally on August 
|17 at the Department of the Interior, 

The question, it was explained, had 
been raised by the White Eagle Oil and 
Refining Company of Kansas City, Mo./ 
The record of the Department of Interior 
in the case is as follows: 

In 1922 the Secretary of the Intertor, 
Albert B. Fall, advertised for bids for 
the sale of Government royalty oil in 
the Salt Creek oil field in Wyoming. 
Thirteen bids were received. The highest 
bid was that of the Mannoth Oil Com- 
pany. 





Substitution Granted. 

The Sinclair Consolidated Oil Com- 
pany asked to be substituted for the 
|Mammoth Oil Company, which was done 
j and contract for the sale of royalty oil 
was approved for five years with an op- 
tion in that contract giving the Sinclair 
Consolidated Company a right to renew 
for an additional five years. The first 
ive years expired January 21, -.1928, 
|Prior to the expiration of the contract 
the Sinclair Consolidated Oil Company 
notified the Department of the Interior 
of its intention to exercise the option. 

Letters of protest were filed by W. G. 
Williams and Joseph Phalen. The Solici- 
tor of the Department of the Interior 
advised the Secretary that the option 
was binding and that in the absence 
;of fraud the Sinclair Consolidated Oil 
Company was entitled to renewal of the 
contract for a further five years. 

Additional Term Authorized. 

On this advice, Secretary Work au- 
thorized an additional five years’ term. 
Subsequently, the White Eagle Oil and 
Refining Company, of Kansas City, Mo., 
owner of a small refinery near Salt 
| Creek, filed a petition and brief on legal 
jpoints only. It- was alleged that the 
iSecretary of the Interior was without 
}authority to grant the option and that 
jit was therefore not binding on his sue- 
| cessor. 
| About that time letters were written 
to the Department of Justice with re- 
spect to the matter and the contention 
of the White Eagle Company was by the 
Department of the Interior referred to 
the Department of Justice. 

The whole matter is now under. con- 
sideration by the Attorney General of 
; the United States. 
| During the period from January 1, 
1925, to January 1, 1928, the total num- 
ber of barrels of royalty oil that came 
{to the Government from the Sinclair 
contract was 19,542,536, the average 
price of which was $1.73, or a total of 
$33,757,356, 


‘Lower Tariff Sought 
‘In Japan on Gold Paint 


| Pottery Makers Contend Pres- 
| ent Duty Restricts Trade. 

| Manufacturers of pottery and por- 
‘celain in Japan are endeavoring to re- 
duce the import duty on liquid gold, 


| 


j have come into the temporary executive | 
| 


|which is 11.40 yen, or about $6 per kin 
| offices here urging Presidential action | 


Urged for Manileoak Coane of Waterfowl in North America 


Oklahoma Commission Favors 
Division of Western District. 


The creation of a southwestern group 
in the western district for rate-making 
purposes is urged by the Corporation 
Commission of Oklahoma in a brief sub- 
mitted to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission in Docket No. 17000, Part 2, the 
section of the general rate structure in- 
vestigation relating to class rates in 
western trunk line territory. 

In support of its contention the State 
commission recites that the southwest 
forms a homogeneous rate territory, that 
southwestern carriers are now earning in 
excess of the standard rate of return 


| 


Found to Be Source of Valuable Data, 


Gratifying Response to Project Noted; Information to Be 
Used as Basis for Policy of Conservation. 


the fluctuations in the 
migratory waterfowl] in 
| North America, in connection with the 
enforcement of the Migratory-Bird 
| Treaty, is being undertaken by the 
{Bureau of Biological Survey, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, it was announced 
August 17, Various bureaus of the De- 
; partments of the Treasury, Interior, 
Commerce and Labor are cooperating in 
the study and more than 3,000 voluntary 


A study of 
| abundance of 


{that will be of inestimable value in the 
\formulation of a sound policy for the 
jconservation of the country’s waterfowl 
/resources. The birds under 
tion in this far-reaching cooperative 
undertaking, include not only ducks, 
geese, and swans, which collectively are 
| termed “waterfowl,” but also the Ameri- 
can coot, or “mudhen.” 

Effors of organizations and individuals 
| looking toward the conservation of wa- 


considera- | 


to ward off the threatened strike, but 


| ter should rest with the 


Board. 


Mediation 


Complete 
News Summary 
and Index 


... of every article in 
this issue will be 
found on the Back 


Mr. Coolidge feels that the whole mat- | 


' Definition Suggested 
Of Monroe Doctrine 


| 
| 


| Views of League of Nations 
Would Not Bind America. 


[By Telegraph.] | 

Executive Offices, Superior, Wis., | 
Aug. 17.—Costa Rica’s decision to pred- 
icate her consent to rejoin the League | 
of Nations on the condition that the| 
League undertake a definition of the | 
Monroe Doctrine and take a position on! 
the subject brought an official statement | 
here today that the United States would 


{of the} device. 


| (1.32 Ibs.), on the ground that the high 
| tariff restricts their export trade, the 
| Assistant Trade Commissioner at To- 
{kio, H. B. Titus, informed the Depart- 
ment of Commerce August 17. 

The full text of the Department’s 


Naval Divers to Demonstrate 
New Breathing Apparatus. 


First practical tests o fa breathing de- 
vice, involving new principles, designed 
to facilitate escape of men trapped in| : 
submarines, will be conducted in 100 feet jae samen: : : 
of water in the Potomac, near Dahlgren, | Liquid gold paint is an essential ma~ 
Va., lat next week, according to an oral|terial in the decorating of pottery and 
seepenoeanens Guan ZF by ident CD. | peveniain ware, and the manufacture of 

fats ZUR OF ~|pottery and porcelain has become a ma- 


The apparatus, which weighs less than |J°F industry in Japan. As the domestic 
two pounds, consists of a bag containing | product is inferior to the imported grade, 
oxygen and a mouthpiece through which most of which comes from the United 
the oxygen is released, Lieut Momsen ex- , States, dependence for supplies is there- 
plained. The actual riyer tests, to be|fore placed on the American product. 

made by three or four iden, will be the| Production of liquid gold paint in 
first undertaken, he said. A model div-| Japan in 1927 was valued at 35,000,000 


and are making a better financial show- | 


terfowl and the preservation of the im-} 
ing than the northwestern carriers, and } 


eee 5 ‘ <e ° n not be bound by any ruling of the! ing bell will be used in lowering the men;yen (yen equals $.474) and exports for 
observers have been enrolled to assist! portant recreation of waterfowl hunting | , 7 . 


Page. 


for the experiments. 


that higher freight rates in the south- 
west than in the northwest “make im- 
practicable and impossible the just ap- 
plication of an general or horizontal in- 
crease in freight rates such as that 
sought by the carriers” in the present 
proceeding. 

The Commission also made public 
August 17 briefs tiled on behalf of the 
Great Lakes Transit Corporation, Ameri- 
can Bottlers of Carbonated Beverages, 
the East Side Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, of St, Louis; 
Printing & Carton Co., of Chicago, 


'in the monthly bird census. The 
text of the Bureau’s statement follows: 

Efforts to ascertain the fluctuations in 
| the abundance of migratory waterfowl 
in North America, undertaken by the 
Bureau of Biological Survey, United 
States Department of Agriculture, one 
‘year ago and persistenly followed up 
since then, are meeting with gratifying 
success, The accomplishments already 
| indicate that the original conception of 
the project was conservative, not over- 


and the Menasha / enthusiastic, and that information wili| 


| ultimately be derived from the censuses! 


full} 


had recently developed the necessity for 
more definite and accurate information | 
regarding the distribution and abundance | 
of the game birds of the country than has 
hitherto been available. This is particu- | 
larly necessary in Canada and the United 
States, in connection with the enforce- | 
}ment of provisions of the migratory-bird | 
| treaty negotiated to protect birds that 
‘fly between these two countries; and it 
| is also desirable in Mexico, in view of 
the great numbers. of North American 
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League. 

President Coolidge, it was stated, has 
‘taken considerable interest in the re- 
ports of the action of Costa Rica ,and 
the comment on the action that may be 
taken by the League, but he has re- 


| ceived no official information on the sub- ! 


ject through the channels of the Depart- 
ment of State, it was explained. 

The United States, it was pointed out 
in the President’s behalf, is not a member 
of the League of Nations and therefore 
not subject to any decision that organiza- 

jtion may, make. 
ers 


nn 


be} ;the same year totaled 27,000,000 yen, 
| Preliminary tests of the escape device,|There are three manufacturers in Japan 
said Lieut. Momsen, have proved grati-| capable of producing: liquid gold paints, 
|fying, and it therefore has been decided; namely the Shenk-Bayer Company, @ 
; to conduct the actual test, simulating es-| Japanese-German organization, the 
jcape from a disabled submarine in 100|Japan Porcelain K. K. and the Shinogi 
j feet of water, Lieut Momsen himself | Shoten. 

used the apparatus in a depth of 60 feet; At the present time the Shenk-Bayer 
jon August 16 at the Washington Navy Company is the only firm actually manus 
Yard. Sinee the S-4 disaster on Decem-| facturing, with an estimated capacity of 
ber 17, resulting in the loss of the entire | 4,795,000 grains, valued at 210,000 yen @ 
crew of 40, the Department has detailed'year. The Japan Porcelain K. K. and the 
|its submarine experts to conduct experi-|Shinogi Shoten have estimated produc- 
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THE UNITED STATES 


State Department Reviews Preparations _|Herd of Longhorns 
In Nicaragua for Elections in October 


o>———- —— 


Electoral Legislation 
Is Passed by Senate 


Candidates for Presidency An- 


nounce Intentions to 
Mr. Kellogg. 


Activities of candidates for the office 
of President of Nicaragua and prepara- 
tions in Nicaragua for the election to be 
held in October, 1928, are discussed by 
the Department of State in its review 
of the relations of the United States 
with Nicaragua, covering _the period 
1909-28, just made public. 
stallments of the review have appeared 


in the issues of August 10, 11, 13, 14,| 


15, 16 and 17. 

The full text concludes as follows: 

A claims commission formed by the 
Nicaraguan government convened 
July 1, 1927, for the consideration of 
claims arising out of revolutionary ac- 
tivities. The commission was composed 
of one Liberal and one Conservative and 
the resident American High Commis- 
sioner. The scope of the commission 
was eventually enlarged by the presi- 
dent to receive claims of all kinds aris- 
ing against the government between Oc- 
tober 25, 1925, and June 30, 1927. De- 
cember 31, 192 
consideration. ‘ ] 
thorized an extension of time in certain 
cases. The Nicaraguan congress passed 
legislation for the adjournment of the 
commission on March 31, 1928. Further 
consideration of the claims and the mak- 
ing of awards is to be undertaken by a 
subsequent commission. _ 

On July 18, 1927, the Nicaraguan con- 
gress, which had been called in special 
session for that purpose, accepted the 
resignation of the four judges of the 
supreme court who had been appointed 
during the Chamorro regime. The con- 
gress thereupon reelected the four judges 
who had been deposed by Chamorro to 
make room for his appointees. 


General Chamorro 
Seeks Candidacy 


Gen. ‘Emiliano Chamorro, having re- 
signed his position as Nicaraguan Min- 
ister in Paris, came to the United States 
on his way to Nicaragua. On October! 
22, 1927, he sought an interview with the 
Secretary of State, during which he was 
handed the following statement: 

On January 1, 1929, the Government of | 
the United States will be confronted by the 
necessity of deciding whether it can con- 
sistently recognize the incoming adminis- 
tration in Nicaragua as the constitutional 
government of that country. While the 
United States is not supporting or oppos- 
ing any political candidate, it is most de- 
sirous that there should be no question 
at that time as to the eligibility under the 
Constitution of the person who may have 
prevailed at the presidential elections, since 
it wishes to extend the fullest and most 
sympathetic cooperation to the new gov- 
ernment. 

In these circumstances and in view of 
the reports that General Chamorro con- 
templates becoming a candidate for the 
Presidency of Nicaragua in the 1928 elec- 
tions, the Government of the United States 
has no choice but to point out that it re- 
gards General Chamorro as ineligible un- 
der the provisions of ‘the Nicaraguan Con- 
stitution to the office of President of Nica- 
ragua during any part of the term com- 
mencing January 1, 1929. 

Article 104 of the Nicaraguan Constitu- 
tion provides that— 

“No citizen who holds the office of Presi- 
dent, either as the duly elected incumbent 
er accidentally, shall be eligible to the of- 
fice of President or Vice President for the} 
next term.” 

General Chamorro unquestionably held 
the office of President de facto from Jan- 
uary 17 to October 30, 1926, thus bringing 
himself within the prohibition of Article 
104 of the Constitution and Article 2 of 
the general treaty of peace and amity of 
February 7, 1923, thus making it impos- 
sible for the Government of the United 
States to regard him as eligible to the 
office of President of Nicaragua for the 
term beginning January 1, 1929, or to} 
recognize him as the Constitutional Presi- 
dent of Nicaragua if he should claim or| 
attempt to occupy the office during any | 
part of said term. f 

General Chamorro returned to Nica-| 
ragua the latter part of November. He 
specifically indicated his intention not to} 
be a candidate in the forthcoming presi-| 
dential elections, but to lend his support 
instead to the candidate selected by the| 
Conservative Party. | 


General Moncado 
Also a Candidate 


General Moncada, the Liberal leader| 


with whom General Stimson arranged | 
the terms of peace in May 1927, also) 
came to the United States, after having! 
carried on a poltical campaign in favor 
of his candidacy for the Nicaraguan! 
Presidency, and, having sought an inter-| 
view with the Secretary of State, was 
informed by the latter substantially as) 
follows: | 

As I have said before, the United States | 
is not going to select any candidate for} 
President of Nicaragua, either Conserva- | 
tive or Liberal. Neither is the United | 
States going to back or use its influence! 
for the election of any particular person.| 
The United States is going to do its best} 
to gee that there is a fair, open and free! 
election where everybody who is entitled | 
to vote has an opportunity to do so. This} 
has been made perfectly plain. Of course, 
following the Constitution of Nicaragua 
and the treaty, the United States cannot 
recognize anybody who is not qualified un-! 
der the Constitution to hold the office. | 

On November 8, 1927, the Nicaraguan| 
Minister in Washington addressed the 
Secretary of State with regard to press 
reports whieh the Minister considered 
might be interpreted as the official ex- 
pression of the attitude of this Govern- 
ment indicating a tendency in favor of 
one of the political parties in Nicaragua. 
The reply of the Secretary of State set-| 
ting forth the policy of the Government | 
of the United States read in part as fol- 





lows: 
Policy of the United States 


In Presidential Elections 

On October 26, 1927, in answer to an in- 
quiry by press correspondents, I stated 
that this Government is not going to select 
any candidate for President of Nicaragua, 
either Conservative or Liberal, nor is the 
United States going to back or use its in- 
Muence for the election of any particular 
person. This country is going to do its 
best to see that there is a fair, open, and 
free election where everybody who is en- 
titled to vote has an opportunity to do so. 
Of course, following the Constitution of 
Niearagua, and the Central American 
Treaty of 1923, the Uniter States will not 
recognize anybody who is not qualified un- 
Ger the Constitution to hold the office... . 

In the abeve gtatement you will find an 
exact expression of the attitude of the 
United States Government toward indi- 


H Widual candidates for the Nicaraguan Presi- 


@ency, whoever they may be and with 


Previous in- 


on} 


7, was set as the final date | 


upon which claims would be received for| 
The congress later au-| 


| Liberal 


would be a source of deep regret if 
policy of this Government should be 
sidered in any other light, whether as a 
result of interpretations placed upon the 
unofficial acts or utterances of private in- 
dividuals in the United States, or perchance 
through articles appearing in the press, 
over which, as I have already said, this| 
Government exercises no control. It would 
be unfortunate indeed if a misunderstand- | 
ing of the true motives of the United States | 
should result in disadvantage to any par-| 
ticular candidate in the forthcoming elec- 
tion; .whether this disadvantage arose 
through unconscious forces of public opin- 
ion, or from the conscious dissemination 
of unwarranted propaganda in favor of 
any one candidate. This could not occur 
if the stated policy of this Government, 
which has been so clearly expressed, were 
constantly kept in mind. 

On February 23, 1928, the Secretary 
of State issued the following statement 
to the press: 

In view of numerous tendentious rumors 
and newspaper articles evidently of a 
propagandist nature which have come to 
my attention I desire once more to state 
with the utmost emphasis that the United 
States is maintaining and will continue to | 
maintain an attitude of absolute imparti- 
ality in all matters relating to the forth- 
coming Nicaraguan election. The United 
States will favor neither any candidate nor | 
any party in that election. All of its rep- 
resentatives in Nicaragua have been defi- 
nitely instructed in that sense from the be- | 
ginning, and this Government knows of no | 
violation whatever of those instructions. 
Naturally we cannot accept any respon- | 
sibility for rumors and newspaper articles | 
of the character referred to. 

Military Activities 
Against Bandits 

The reorganization of the National 
Constabulary was carried forward during 
the last six months of 1927 in a satisfac- 
tory manner, with the aid and under the 
instruction of the United States Marine 
officers on duty in the Republic. As this 
process developed the Constabulary took | 
over more and more the work of main-| 
taining order. 

Conditions remained quiet throughout 
the country excepting in the north, where 
both Liberal and Conservative groups} 
under the leadership of Sandine commit-| 
ted crimes and depredations outside of} 
the towns where the Marines and Con-} 
stabulary were stationed. The fighting | 
which took place was a species of guer-| 
rilla warfare in rather wild, unsettled) 
regions of the country remote from the) 
capital. As a result of this fighting, 21) 
Marines had been killed up to April 18,| 
1928. 

Dr. William W. Cumberland was des- | 
ignated on November 29, 1927, by the} 
Department of State, at the suggestion | 
of the Nicaraguan Government and with 
the approval of both parties in Nica- 
ragua, to make a financial and economic! 
survey of Nicaragua and to investigate} 
the country’s resources and requirements| 
in order that the Nicaraguan Govern- 
ment and the Department of State might | 
have the benefit of his recommendations} 
regarding the advisability of a loan to} 
provide additional revenues for the pay-! 
ment of claims arising out of the recent 
revolution, for establishing and maintain-| 
ing an efficient national guard to pre-| 
serve order in the country, for the ex-' 
penses of holding presidential elections} 
in 1928, and for the construction of the| 
long-contemplated railway between the| 
capital and the Atlantic Coast, and for} 
other public works. Additional reasons 
for the survey were to ascertain how! 


the 
con- 








} 


;|much money was really needed, how! 


large a loan could and should be con-| 
tracted for, how the national revenues) 
could best be increased with the least | 
strain and disarrangement of business! 
and commerce, and what recommenda-| 
tions could be made for an adequate ac-} 
counting system and for expending the} 
revenues with a minimum of waste. 
Vote Analysis Revealed 

Fair Division of Parties 

The following statement was made | 
public at the White House on July 2,| 
1927: 

In order to carry out the promise made | 
to the Nicaraguan Government and to the | 
Party in Nicaragua, that the} 
United States would supervise the Nica- | 
raguan presidential elections in 1928, to 
insure that all Nicaraguans may freely | 
express their preference at the polls, it will 
be necessary to establish a commission to} 
supervise the elections. It has been agreed | 
that the chairman of this commission | 
should be an American nominated by the 
President of the United States and ap- | 
pointed by the President of Nicaragua. The} 
President will nominate for this position | 
Gen, Frank R. McCoy. 

It will be necessary for General McCoy | 
to visit Nicaragua before the presidential | 
elections in order to study conditions and} 
to make recommendations, and he will} 
probably leave for Nicaragua in August as} 
the President's representative for this pre- | 
liminary work. j 

General McCoy arrived in Managua} 
August 24 on a preliminary trip of in-| 
vestigation. He was accompanied by Dr.| 
Harold W. Dodds, who had previously | 
drawn up a considerable part of the ex-| 
isting Nicaraguan election laws. After! 
a study of the local situation General! 
McCoy and Dr. Dodds returned to the} 
United States. | 

American Marines acted as an unof-}| 
ficial observers in various departments | 
where elections were held at the end of} 
August, but there was no American} 
supervision of these elections. The Con-| 
servatives did not contest in the principal | 
Liberal departments. Municipal elec- 
tions were held throughout the republic} 
on November 6 in an orderly manner. | 
There were few disputes and few cases! 
of fraud reported. An analysis of the; 
vote indicated a fairly even division be- 
tween the Liberal and Conservative! 
parties. | 


Senate Passes New | 


Electoral Legislation 

On January 10, 1928, the Nicaraguan 
Senate passed a trnsitory electoral law 
satsifactory to the Department of State| 
which it was felt would assure the hold-| 
ing of a free and fair election such as 
had been contemplated by the two Gov- 
ernments. Even before the Senate had 
passe. the measure, opposition thereto 
ad arisen in certain quarters, sponsored 
no doubt by those who for personal or 
other reasons did not desire that the elec- 
tion should represent a true reflection 
of the wishes of the electorate. This op- 
position was focused upon the alleged un- 
constitutionality of certain provisions of 
the proposed law. On January 17 the 
Chamber of Deputies approved a sub- 
stitute electoral law which in the opin- 
ion of the Department of State made im- 
possible an adequate supervision of the 
election of 1928. 

In view of these circumstances the 
Department of State informed the 
American Charge d’Affaires ad interim 
at Managua that the United States 
was satisfied that the law as originally 
proposed was constitutional, and that 
it must insist that the Stimson agree- 


’ 


| Chamber 
| Chamorro, rejected the law on March 13, 


| cherish 


| Decree Effective 


Vote Analysis Shows 
Division of Parties 


General McCoy Is Appointed as 
‘Chairman of Board for 
Supervision. 


nically but also in spirit. Nicaraguan 
officials thereupon began to consider 
such changes in the project as would not 
modify the intent of the provisions whieh | 
the Department of State deemed indis- 
pensable for adequate supervision, but 
which at the same time would satisfy 


The Nicaraguan Senate passed the} 
amended draft of the electoral law by a} 
vote of 16 to 8 on March 7, 1928. The} 
of Deputies, controlled by 


1928, by a vote of 24 to 18, and immedi- 
ately adjourned. 

In order to fulfil the obligation which 
the Nicaraguan Government had as- 
sumed in requesting the supervision of 
the election by impartial Americans, | 
President Diaz thereupon issued a decree | 
appointing General McCoy, who had in| 
the meantime returned to Nicaragua, to| 
be the chairman of the National Board 
of Elections and conferred on the board 
adequate powers to supervise the elec- 
tions. A translation of the decree fol- 
lows in full text: 

1 


President Diaz Appoints | 


General McCoy to Post 


Decree: The President of the Republic, | 
in view of the fact that the Supreme Court 
of Justice, by resolution adopted on the| 
17th of the present month, designated Gen. | 
Frank Ross McCoy to be president of the! 
National Board of Elections in place of Dr. | 
Joaquin Gomez, who had submitted his | 
resignation; and that there devolves upon | 
the high official named, by virtue of the| 
office for which he has thus been named, 
and by virtue of his nomination thereto by 
the President of the United States, the 
duty of directing the procedure for holding 
the elections of 1928 for the supreme au- 
thorities in accordance with the agreement 
made for the purpose of ending the civil 
war that was devastating Nicaragua: 





Whereas, the electoral law of March 20,/ 


1923, is incapable of effective application 
under existing conditions due to the fact 
that the registration of citizens could not 
be effected at the prescribed time and that 
it is also Impossible immediately to effect | 
such registration; } 
Whereas, the people of Nicaragua! 
high hopes, predicated upon the} 
free exercise of electoral rights as the | 
Starting point for a stable peace and a} 
prosperous future—hopes having their | 
origin in the letter and memorandum aé- | 
dressed by the President 
to President Coolidge, wherein was set! 
forth the procedure in accordance with| 
which the Government of the United States 
might lend its cooperation for the satis- 
factory conduct of free and fair elections: 
Whereas, the Government of Nicaragua 
contracted a solemn obligation with the 
people of Nicaragua and with the President 
of the United States, who, in a friendly 
capacity acted as mediator between the 
two parties, and the fulfillment of the obli- 
gation must not be evaded, due both to 
high considerations of right and public 
welfare and to the fact that any such eva- 
sion would unquestionably be the occasion 
for new disturbances of peace and order 
in the Republic, and 
Whereas, in accordance with Article III 
of the Constitution the Executive branch 
is. charged, among other duties, with that 
of preserving the internal peace and secu- 
rity of the Republic and of taking the 
measures necessary to insure to its inhabi- 
tants the sacred right of suffrage, decrees: 
Article 1. The National Board of Elec- 
tions, as now constituted under the elec- 
toral law of March 20, 1923, with General 
Frank Ross MeCoy as President, and with 
Dr. Ramon Castillo and Dr. Enoc Aguado 
as political members, is hereby vested with 
full and general authority to supervise the | 
elections of 1928 for thesupreme authorities 
and to prescribe, with obligatory force, all 
measures necessary for the registration of | 
voters, for the casting and counting of bal- 
lots and regarding all other matters that 
may pertain to the election. 


of Nicaragua } 


Upon Its Publication 

Art. 2. With a view to giving effect to 
the agreement entered into between the! 
Government of Nicaragua, gat its request, | 
and the President of the United States, in} 
accordance with which the latter is to lend | 
his friendly aid to the end that the elec- 
tions of 1928 for the supreme authorities | 
shall be free, fair and impartial, and sub- | 
ject to the provision that the present chair- | 
men and political members of the National 
Board of Elections shall continue in the 
exercise of their respective functions, the 
electoral law March 20, 1923, and any other 
laws and executive decrees that may sub- 
sequently have been promulgated and ap- 
proved, amending or supplementing said 
law, are hereby suspended. This decree 
shall enter into effect immediately follow- 
ing its publication and shall continue in 
force until the said election of 1928 shall 
have been held and the result thereof shall 
have been proclaimed by the Congress. 

Art 3. In order that absence of its mem- 
bers may not operate to prevent the due 
functioning of the National Board of Elec- 
tions, the composition of said board shall 
include three suplentes, who may be ap- 
pointed by the President of the Republic in 
the following manner: The suplente of the 
Chairman of the National Board of Elec- 
tions shall be that citizen of the United 
States of America who may be nominated 
by the President of the United States for 
that office, and the two suplentes for the | 
political members shall be appointed, one 
upon the nomination of the supreme direc- 
torate of each of the two political parties, 
Conservative and Liberal, respectively. The 
suplentes of the political members and the 
suplente of the chairman of the board shall 
be inducted into office by the President of 
the Supreme Court. The President of the 
Republic shall remove from office any 
political member of any suplente of the 
National Board of Elections if the chair- 
man of that board so recommends, but no 
removal may be made except upon such 
recommendation. Vacancies that may oc- 
cur among the political members of the 
same or in the office of suplente of 
the chairman of the board, shall be 
filled in the manner in which the original 
appointments of the corresponding su- 
plentes were made. If the chairman of the 
board or any political member be unable 
to, or fail to, perform the duties of his 
office, due-to any absence or other reason 
of a temporary character, his place shall 
be filled by the corresponding suplente dur- 
ing the period of such absence or failure 
to function. Furthermore, should the of- 
fice of chairman of the board become defi- 
nitely or permanently vacant, the suplente 
of the chairman shall thereupon take the 
place of his principal and a new suplente 
shall be appointed. 


Board Cannot Meet 


In Absence of President 

Art 4. No meeting of the National Board 
of Elections can be held without the pres- 
ence of the chairman of the board, The 
presence of the chairman together with 
either of the political members shall con- 
stitute a quorum for the transaction of 
the bus.ness of the board; but if the chair- 
man deem necessary an emergency meet- 
ing the presence of the chairman alone 
shall constitute a quorum in order to per- 
mit the emergency to be met with such 





y> whatever party they may be affiliated. Itment be carried out not merely tech- measures as may be indispensable to the 


| the legislative authorties in Nicaragua. | horns 


|}seemed almost 


; wood and 


To Be Preserved 
By Forest Service 


Score of Nearly Extinct Va- 
riety of Cattle Are As- 
sembled After Long 
Search. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


legs, horns, and speed, and not enough} 
beef,” and they in turn had to give way. 
Within comparatively few years this | 
breed of cattle, so closely tied up to the 
history, romance, and adventure of the} 
Southwest, was about to become extinct. | 
To some men who had known the long-| 
for nearly half a century this} 
a tragedy—a national 
misfortune, For years, however, appeals 
to Congress for money to buy a few) 
from those still left fell on deaf ears. | 
But last year a small sum was granted) 
for the purchase of a few cows and some 
bulls, and two very much pleased forest | 
officers went down into Texas in search| 
of longhorns. i 

At Fort Worth, San Antonio, and other 
points the general feeling was that their | 
quest would be unsuccesfull. “A few old} 
cows might be found,” they were told, 
“away down in the ‘prickly pear’ country 
of the lower Rio Grande, in the dry 
resacas, or the cottonwood bosques along | 
the river, or in the dense mesquite thick- | 
ets of the plains.” But bulls! Well, that| 
was something else again. Everybody 
doubted the possobility of finding them. 


State Searched for Stock. 

John H. Hatton, from the Denver of- | 
fice of the Forest Service, and the writer 
first plunged into the prickly pear coun- 
try between Laredo and Brownsville on 
the Rio Grande and Corpus. Christi on 
the Gulf. Every nook and corner of this 
region was hunted out, using every im- 
aginable kind of transportation. It was 
necessary to invent a standard type by 
which to make selections. The searchers 
|talked longhorns to every human with 
|whom they came in contact. From all 
|this and from their experiences in the 
| past they built up in their minds a pic- | 
| ture of the old-time longhorns from 
| which they developed a standard or type. 
In two weeks they had spotted 10 cows 
jand 1 bull in that corner of Texas as 
|meeting their requirements, picking up 
}one here, one there. They hired a cat- | 
tleman who knew the country to gather 
them at a centrai point of shipping; and 


having exhausted this end of Texas they ; ee 
‘Extension of Broadcasting 


moved up into the great coastal plains 
region between Houstan and Beaumont. 


| Here was an entirely different country— 


vast open prariries with some piney 
scattering mesquite, 10,000 
acres in a singie rice field, 150,000 acres 
in one cow pasture—one of the great 
range-cattle sections of the State. The 
region was combed throughly, and 
excellent longhorn cows and 2 good bulls 
were gathered. 

Inasmuch as the steers are the ones 
that develop the extremely long horns, 
three glorious animals with good-sized 
horns were brought to be kept as an ex- 
hibit of what a longhorn should be. They 
are all young and their horns will prob- 


jably grow at least 18 inches more in 


the next three or four years. They will 
fill out the picture until some can be 
raised. 

Shipped to National Forest. 

The two shipments were concentrated 
at Fort Worth, and dipped three times 
at seven-day intervals to free them of 
the deadly Texas fever tick, and tested 
for tuberculosis. Then the whole bunch 
were put through a branding chute and 
branded “U. S.” on the left hip. 

The longhorns were shipped from Fort 


| Worth to the Wichita National Forest. 
}It was like old times to sit in the ca- 


boose of a long freight train with a car 
of cattle ahead, and crawl “over the top” 
of the train in the dark night to make 
sure the cows were all there. Cache and 
the Wichita Forest were eventually 
reached and the cattle placed in the pas- 
ture provided for them. Swarms of peo- 
ple came out from surrounding cities to 
look them over and the old-time cow 
men of the region all agreed that the 
bunch which had been collected were 
really fine specimens of the old long- 
horns—perfect types with which to build 
up a modest herd of 250 or 300 head and 
thus preserve the breed for future gen- 
erations of Americans to study and ad- 
mire. 

Like the buffalo, the longhorn will not 
become extinct. 





conduct of a free and fair election. The 
emergency shall be declared by the chair- 
man of the board through formal notice 
given one day in advance to the political 
members. 

Art. 5. No action or decision of the board 
shall be valid unless concurred in by the 
chairman of the board. In case of a tie 
the chairman of the board shall have a 
double vote. The chairman of the board is 
authorized to declare an emergency meas- 
ure any acton or determination which in 
his opinion may be indispensable for the 
conduct of a free and fair election; and the 
measure in question shall become effective 
as an order of the National Board of Elec- 
tions 24 hours after it shall have been sub- 
mitted to the said board in a formal meet- 
ing and have been declared an emergency 
measure by the chairman at that meeting. 

Art. 6. The National Board of Elections 


| has full powers to organize departmental 


boards and cantonal board (directorios 
electorales) each of which shall 
an equal number of political members from 
the two parties and shall be completed and 
presided over by a citizen of the United 
States nominated by the National Board of 
Elections. The said National Board of 
Elections shall delegate to the departmen- 
tal boards and cantonal boards such func- 
tions as it may deem expedient. 

Art. 7. The National Board of Elections 
shall count the votes cast in the elections 
that may be held, shall determine all ques- 
tions and controversies that should arise 
relative to the validity and canvass of said 
votes, and shall issue the corresponding 
certificates of election to those who may 
legally be elected to their respective offices. 
Such certificates shall be submitted to the 
Congress to which the National Board of 
Elections shall transmit a detailed report, 
appropriate to the requirements of Articles 
83, Clause 2, and 84, Clause 2, of the Con- 
stitution, in order that the Congress may 
comply with those provisions. 

Art 8. The Chairman of the National 
Board of Elections shall have, from and 
after the publication of the present decree, 
and until the proclamation by the Congress 
of the result of the elections of 1928 for 
the supreme authorities, authority to com- 
mand the services of ‘the National Con- 
stabulary (Guardia Nacional) and to give 
to that force such orders as he may deem 
necessary and appropriate to insure a free 
and impartial election. 

Art, 9. Upon the proclamation of result 
of the elections of 1928 for the supreme au- 
thorities, the electoral law of March 20, 
1923, and all other laws and executive de- 
crees suspended by Article 2 of this decree 
shall be restored to full force and effect. 

Art 10. The present decree shall go into 
effect upon its publication by proclamation 
in the Departmental capitals, and shall also 
be published in the Official Gazette. 
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|the adjustment of any inequalities of the 
| Joint Service Pay Act of 1922 and of de- 


|tee on Naval Affairs of the House” of 


New Radio Station 


}a new broadcasting station in Sweden is| 
10 | 
|Department of Commerce. 


'graph Directorate has applied to the} 
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Changes Sought in Basis for Computing 
Longevity Pay of Naval Warrant Officers 


Consideration of Entire Period of Service Urged Before 


Pay Board to Elimi 


Amendment of the Joint Service Pay 
Act of 1922, so as to “adjust discrimi- 
nation” against 752 of the 1,152 chief 
warrant officers of the Navy by restor- 
ing to them the previously existing right 
to count all of their e. listed aad warrac.' 
service for longevity pay instead of orlv 
their commissioned service, has been 
urged before the Naval Pay Board by 


Mate, the Board announced August 17. 

He represented the chief warrant and 
warrant officers of the Navy, according 
to the statement, made public by au- 
thority of Rear Admiral Luke McNamee, 
president of the Board. Mr. Mac- 
Williams’ statement was made before the 
Board on August 8, 

Mr. MacWilliams told the Board, des- 
ignated by the Secretary of the Navy, 
Curtis D. Wilbur, to investigate alleged 
inequalities of the Pay Act, that the 
“restrictive longevity clause” of the act 
was working hardship upon the Warrant 
Carps. It provides, he said, that for 
those appointed chief warrant officers 
after June 20, 1922, only ermmissioned 
service shall count. 

The full text of the authorized sum- 
mary of Mr. MacWilliams’ statement 
follows: 

The chief warrant and warrant officers 
of the Navy believe that the study being 
made by this Board is a helpful step in 


termining the basic principles of naval 
compensation. We speak prirharily of 
inequalities and departures from basic 
principles wrought by that Act upon the 
Warrant Corps. These inequalities and} 
departures have long been recognized. 
As early as February 2, 1923, the then 
chief of the Bureau of Navigation in- 
formed a subcommittee of the Commit-| 


Representatives, then considering a bill 
to correct the discrimiantions affecting 
the officers of the Warrant Corps of the 
Navy, that a similar board reptesenting 
all of the services would make recom- 


Planned in Sweden 


Net in Southern Section 
Is Delayed. 


The possibility of the establishment of | 


noted in a statement just issued by the 
The state- 
ment follows in full text: 

According to a report from Consul R. 
A. Boernstein, Malmo, the Swedish Tele- | 


Royal Council for authorization to erect | 
;a@ station near Horby, three times as far 
from Copenhagen as Malmo. The new 
station must use the same wave-length as 
the present plant in Malmo, which will 
‘then use a so-called joint wave-length. 
Through this arrangement the risk of 
disturbing the Danish broads:stings will 
be practically eliminated. 

However, the Telegraph Directorate in 
this connection pointed out that the ques- 
tion of extending the radio net in south- 
ern Sweden could not be considered as 
definitely settled with the erection of this 
10-kilowatt station near Horby, but that 
the proposed arrangement should only be 
considered provisory, awaiting ania 
internationa! regulations regarding the 
division of wave-lengths among the Eu- 
ropean broadcasting stations and the 
settlement of the problem of two dif- 
ferent stations broadcasting on the same 
wave-length. | 

It is estimated that the reconstruction 
of the Malmo station will cost about $61,- 
640. The erection of the Horby station} 
will draw an additional expense of $17,- 
420. The sum of $124,620 was granted 
by the Royal Council some time ago for 
reconstruction of the radio stations at] 
Gothenburg and Malmo. The operation 
costs will also be increased on account 
of the fact that personnel is required at 
two places. This increase is estimated 
at about $5,360 per annum, which, how- | 
ever, is believed will be covered by the 
increase in the number of radio licenses 








{sold as a consequence of the existence 


of two stations instead of one. 


Landholding Reforms | 
In Hungary Financed 


i Loan Obtained from Swedish- | 
| American Match Company. 


The financing of the Hungarian land| 
reform will be undertaken by means of, 
loan to be obtained by the Hungarian | 
Government from the Swedish-American | 
Match Company, the American vice con-| 
sul at Budapest has just informed the| 
Department of Commerce. The fuil 
text of the Department*s statement 
follows: | 

The Minister of Finance announced 
that the Government had concluded an| 
agreement with the Swedish-American | 
Match Company whereby the company! 
will loan to Hungary $36,000,000 to} 
finance the Hungarian land reform. The | 
loan will yield the Government 92 per 
cent of par, will bear interset at 5% | 
per cent and will be amortizable in 50 
years. Hungary agrees to license the 
manufacture of matches only to the firms 
for which licenses are requested by the 
company. The company will make pro- 
vision for the workmen of any match 
factories which it may be necessary to 
close and agrees that it will employ not 
more than 20 foreign workmen in 
Hungary. 

The Hungarian Government consents 
to the increase in the price of matches 
from the present price of 4 fillers to 
5 fillers for a period of 18 months fol- 
lowing the effective agreement, and for 
one year following this 18-month period 
the price will be 6 fillers (100 fillers or 
1 pengo equal $0.1749 United States éur- 
rency). The Government reserves the 
right to fix the price of matches there- 
after. The company will not ordinarily 
import matches into Hungary, but if it 
should do so, it undertakes to export an 
equal quantity of Hungarian matches. 

The Government proposes to pay 600 
pengoes ($105) per cadastral yoke to 
those land owners whose property has 





jin civil life. 


| Acts of 1912, adopted wthout extended 


nate Inequalities. 


mendations to Congress to adust these 
discrimiantions and others before the 
following December. 

The principal difficulty with the Act 
in its effect upon the Warrant Corps, as 
the chief of the Bureau of Navigation 
saw it, was the failure of the Act to 
count for longevity all the service of | 
chief warrant officers appointed after 
June 30, 1922. 


Longevity Clause 
Of Act Is Criticized 


Another feature of far-reaching effect 
in the career of a chief warrant officer 
arose from the restrictive longevity 
clause of the 1922 Act, in the following 
respect: Prior to the time the Act be- 
came effective the top pay in any grade 
was reached after 20 years’ service; 
since that Act became effective the top| 
pay is reached by the average chief war- 
rant officer after 46 years’ service, and | 
as the average chief warrant officer can- 
not attain 46 years’ service before reach- 
ing the statutory retiring age he cannot 
hope to reach the top pay of his grade. | 
Such a condition does not seem equitable. 

There were other “discrepancies” af- 
fecting adversely the Warrant Corps, an- 
other important one being the failure 
of the 1922 Act to recognize the organic 
law of 1916, which provided that chief 
warrant officers should thereafter have 
during the first and second six-year pe- 
riods and the subsequent commis- | 
sioned service, the pay and allowances, 
respectively, as ensign, lieutenant (junior | 
grade) and lieutenant, of the same length | 
of service, as their pay and allowances | 
were then established or might there- | 
after be established. This organic prin- 
ciple of parity was destroyed by the 
1922 Act. 

Longevity pay is a basic principle of | 
compensation recognized not only in the 
services, but also more and more in the 
commercial world. 

Longer service carries with it a' 
greater experience, which in turn makes 
for greater efficiency. All ‘things being | 





| equal, the man or officer who has served 


the longest will have greater and wider 
experience, and consequently be more 
efficient and valuable in his sphere, to the 
activity with which he is associated. | 


| This is the essential principle of longev- 


ity pay, whether in military service or 


The chief warrant officer is peculiarly | 
affected by the longevity principle be- 
cause he does not have the possibilities 
of promotion in pay and rank to the 
highest grades before him as_ do 
the officers of the line and staff corps, | 
but is restricted to the rank of ensign; 
because he has had under average condi- | 
tions 16 years’ service prior to his ap-| 
pointment; and because he is highly | 
skilled in his specialty and becomes of 
greater value as his experience widens | 
with his increasing length of service. 

Congress and the War ana Navy De- 
partments necessarily had frequent, even 
annual, occasion to review the principle 
of longevity counting all service of what- 
ever kind for pay purposes, but that 
principle remained firmly established 
without modification as a basic principle 
of service compensation for nealy 40 
years. Provisions in the Appropriation 


consideration or debate, modified this | 
priciple by excluding West Point and 
Annapolis cadet service for the classes | 
beginning with 1917, in our opinion an 
unfortunate modification; and the Act of 
1922 presumed still further to modify 
the principle and put back longevity pay 
to where it had started 52 years before | 
by providing, with exceptions, that for | 
officers appointed after June 20, 1922, 
only commissioned service should count. 
Statute Rejected 
Longevity Principle 

Thus was struck down the basic prin- | 
ciple of counting all actual service of | 
choteres kind, a principle of compensa- | 
tion that had stood on the statute books 
for 40 years or more. Longevity no}; 
longer remained as a principle. Officers | 
in the service on June 30, 1922, continued 
to count all service; those appointed 
after that date could count only com- 
missioned service. For those appointed 
thereafter enlisted service was not to 
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Presentep Hererx, Berne 


ARE 
Unrrep States Dalit 


Philippine Islands 
Raise Minimum Age 


For Legal Marriage 


New Law Specifies 16 Years 
For Boys and 14 for Girls; 
Child Welfare Work 
Abroad Reviewed. 


The Philippine Legislature has recently 
enacted a new marriage law whereby 
boys under 16 years of age and girls 
under 14 in the Islands may not legally 
marry, according to a statement on child 
activities throughout world, 
made public on August 17 by the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau of the Department of 
Labor. The statement in full text fol- 
lows: 

The health activities of the city of Fargo 
in 1927 attained a score of 827 points out 
of a possible 1,000, on the basis of the 
American Public Health Association’s ap- 
praisal form for city health work. This 


|is an improvement of more than 150 


per cent over that of 1922, the year be- 
fore the child-health demonstration of 
1923 to 1927 was started. This demon- 
stration was carried on by the city with 
the cooperation of the Commonwealth 
Fund, 


Young Cripples Aided. 

The attempt of the city of Chicago to 
solve the problem of the employment of 
crippled boys and girls is described in,a 
monograph by Marion Hathway entitled 
“The Young Cripple and His Job,” is- 
sued by the University of Chicago Press. 

The author recommends the extension 
of workshop facilities, the appointment 
of an adequate number of trained voca- 
tional counselors in the special schools 
for crippled children, and a vocational- 


! guidance personnel in the State division 


of rehabilitation trained in methods of 
social case work as well as in vocational 
uidance. : 
e An important recommendation is that 
the vocational-guidance bureau of the 
city should be better equipped for deal- 
ing with cripples and for cooperation 
with industry, and that all cripples under 
21 applying for employment should be 
referred to it. . 
Boys under 16 years of age and girls 


|under 14 in the Philippines may not 


marry; before April 1, 1928, the 
rere 14 for boys and 12 for 
The written consent of parent or 
guardian is required for the marriage of 
a youth under 20 or a girl under 18. The 
publication of banns or the posting of 
notice of application for a license to 


legally 


girls. 


{marry for 10 days before the ceremony 


is also required bv the new marriage 


| law. 


Personal Problems Studied. 

Information and advice on matters re- 
lating to their personal life, work, or 
studies are given free of charge to boys 
and girls at “consultation offices” which 
have been established by several German 
cities. Applicants are not even required 
to give their names, and all advice is con- 
sidered confidential. These offices have 
been organized under the Federal child- 
welfare law of Germany. A private s0- 
ciety in Berlin is doing similar work. 

Many employers in England are indif- 
ferent to technical education, and to im- 
prove this condition the Malcolm Com- 
mittee on Education and Industry has 
recommended the appointment of a small 
committee representative of employers, 
workers, local educational authorities, 
and teachers with the object of inform- 
ing employers concerning the education 
system, assisting them in formulating 
educational views, and discussing with 
the educational authorities how far these 


| views can be met. 


A bureau to supervise the physical and 
mental development of the school chil- 
dren of Chile was created in March, 1928, 
by the Chilean Ministry of Public. Instruc- 
tion. Courses on school hygiene for 
teachers and for the general public, and 
training courses for nurses and home 
visitors are to be provided. School chil- 
dren are to receive medical inspection, 
and free dental and medical treatment 
are to be given to those whose parents 
are unable to pay for such treatment. 
Public laboratories, clinics, and other fa- 
cilities for carrying on the work will be 
maintained. 
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Hasards Encountered | 
In Field Operations 
By Federal Engineers 


Work of Coast and Geodetic | 
Survey Is Reviewed; High- 
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Census of Waterfowl in North America 
Found to Be Source of Valuable Data 


Gratifying Response to Project Noted; Information to Be 


Used as Basis for Policy of Conservation. 
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Commission Grants 
License for Radio 


| 


|Radio Corporation of Amer- 
ica Permitted to Begin 


Veteran Must Submit to Examination 
To Obtain Award for ‘Reactivated’ Disease 


* 


3 


Service to Liberia | Co™?ensation May Be Suspended on Refusal to Accept 


Observation at Hospital. 


A veteran drawing compensation for{ pital observation, notifying the Bureau 


arrested tuberculosis and 


wishing to}that he was not in a position to accept 


YEARLY 


TODAY’S 
PAGE 
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1533) 


Early Delivery Date 
| Is Insufficient Basis 
| For Accepting Bid 


Rejection of Low Offer for 


Providing Supplies Is Crit- 


claim compensation for reactivation of|it. Two subsequent communications from | 


est Accuracy Is 
Necessary. 


The Coast and Geodetic Survey, in 
statement August 17 portrayed some o 
the purposes of that institution in its 
field work and referred to some of the} 
hardships its personnel encounter in} 
isolated operations. “It requires a a 
explorer to work in the mountains of 
western United States” according to the, 
Survey, “and in the mountains of Alaska. | 
It requires more courage than the or- | 
dinary mariner needs to sail the un-} 
charted waters where invisible reefs} 
prove disastrous.” 

The full text of the statement follows: | 

There are two branches of the Coast; 
and Geodetic Survey. The one dealing} 
with the coast has steamers engaged in} 
charting the 100,000 miles of detailed 
shore line of this country and its pos- 
sessions. 

Coast Knowledge Valuable. 

To all nations whose territories touch} 
the sea or who have any interest in the} 
commerce of the sea a full and complete 
knowledge of the coast, its nature and| 
form, the character of the sea bottom 
near it, the locations of reefs, shoals, | 
and other dangers to navigation, the rise} 
and fall of the tides, the direction and} 
strength of currents, and the character | 
and amount of magnetic disturbance are} 
of the greatest practical value. To supply 
this knowledge the Governments of the 
principal maritime nations have in mod- } 


t! 


! 


ern times made surveys of their coasts) b 


by the most exact methods. 

“Machines have been perfected by the 
Coast Survey to make the ocean safe 
for travel. Some idea of this may be 
obtained by considering the Tide Predict- | 
ing Machine No. 2, This machine, which 
occupies a whole room, predicts the 
stages of the tide for the whole maritime 
world two or more years in advance. 

The second branch of the Coast and 
Ceodetic Survey is, of course, geodesy. 
Geodesy means the science of surveying 
the earth’s surface, taking into account 
the curvature of the earth. Surveying 
done aecurately enough for a small local- 
ity is far from being sufficiently accurate 
for a continent. A map of the United 
States of any scientific value must be 
made under geodetic principles by men 
trained in the most modern engineering 
methods. In no other way can the lati- 
tude and longitude of a given point i 
America be determined. In no other 
way can the Federal Government really 
know its realm or be prepared for war. 

Primarily, of course, the operations of 
the Coast and Geodetic Survey are of 
a peace-time nature, but its work would 
be invaluable in case of war. 

The main object of a geodetic survey 
is to furnish the necessary controls for 
all other surveys. Marks of brass are 
set in concrete at frequent intervals 
along a surveying “loop,” so that they 
may have permanent value for other sur- 
veys, whether of the Federal Govern- 
ment, of the State, or of private indi- 
viduals. By these permanent markers 
local engineering projects may be shown 
in proper relation to those adjoining. A 
geodetic survey is often called a control 
or master survey. 

Geodesy employs two methods of meas- 
uring the earth’s surface: the first, tri- 
angulation, used in hills and mountains; 
the second, traverse, used in flat country. 
Triangulation rests upon the trigonomet- 
ric proposition that if one side and the 
angles of a triangle are known the re- 
maining sides can be computed. | 

Beneath that cold statement of a sci- | 
entific fact lies the romance of modern 
exploring. The bare recital of that math- 
ematical proposition gives no inkling of} 
the hardships Government surveyors un- 
dergo. gives no picture of the heart- 
breaking reverses and the back-breaking 
toil that are necessary to plat the 
contours of a mountain country on an 
accurate map. 

Work at Night. 

In ordinary surveying one is sufficiently 
careful if he sights at a target through 
a transit in the daytime, but in geodetic 
surveying one must use a twelve-inch 
theodolite, thirty time more accurate 
than a common transit, and sight upon 
lights at night so that the heat waves; 
of the day may be eliminated. Heat! 
waves cause the refraction of a line 
from its true course. 

This night work necessitates light-j 
keepers on various peaks, and in a wild! 
country such as the Cascade Mountains 
in Washington or the mountains of 
Alaska a light-keeper may go for weeks | 
and even months without seeing a single 
soul. His only connection with the out- 
side wotld is the light flashes from the 
observing party on some mountain many 
miles away. To a man who has lived 
for weeks in a tent, living as best he 
can off the country, there is always a 
thrill as the Morse signal Z, two dashes 
and two dots, comes flashing across the 
windswept peaks, the deep ravines, the 
glacier-fed rivers, a pin-point of light 
that pricks the darkness as the cheery 
sign of a distant human touch. The 
light-keeper, upon receiving a Z, signals 
with his specially built electric lamp 
which is plumbed exactly over a triangu- 
lation marker, “shows steady light,” and 
prepares to keep his lonely vigil. 

The observing party, meanwhile, has 
packed its heavy instruments up the dist- 
ant mountain, has reached the summit, 
and has seen and answered the signals | 
from the various light-keepers on many! 
peaks. Now the chief of party sets up| 
the ponderous theodolite, a sort of | 
glorified transit, and, pointing the tele- 
scope at the light notes that float sus- 





pended on the dark edge of space, pro-| whether the birds are on the wing or/Clark of Utah as Undersecretary of; 


ceeds to measure the angles of the; 
triangles marked off by the light points, | 
stuck like pins in the dark blanket that 
overlays the mountain world. The re- 
corder opens his book and proceeds to! 


write by the aid of a smoky lantern. | = 


Another man reads micrometers. 


Traverse Method. 

The second method which geodesy em- | 
ploys to measure the earth’s surface is 
traverse. Now, a geodetic traverse is! 
similar to the transit-and-chain method 
of the land surveyor, but is many times 
more accurate. In surveying there are 
two great sources of error which, in the 


In order to obtain the information re- 
quired, particularly with regard to the 
distribution and movements of waterfowl, 
and their fluctuations in numbers from 
sus was inaugurated by the Biological 
are now being carried on at important 
concentration and breeding areas of the 
birds throughout much of North America. 

These censuses are being taken 
monthly on a designated day by more 
than 3,000: voluntary cooperators of the 
Biological Survey, and at each concen- 
tration area of the birds counts or esti- 
mates of their abundance are made. 
These observers represent every State 


}in the Union and ali the Provinces of 


Canada, as well as Alaska and Porto 
Rico. The important elements in ob 
taining the information are the simul- 


in mixed flocks of several species over 
a large area, the proportion of the entire 
‘flock made up by each species is carefully 
|estimated, and in this way the relative 


ai year to year, a series 0! waterfowl cen- | abundance of all the species is obtained. 


| To make the results obtained depend- 


| Survey on August 20, 1927, and these | able, great emphasis is laid on the care 


that should be taken in making and re- 
cording all observations. All the ob- 
| server's are urged to leave nothing to 
|memory, but to make a careful record of 
‘all birds at the time they are observed, 
jand to avoid counting the same ones 
twice, The accuracy of these waterfowl 
censuses, and therefore their value, de- 
pends directly on the speed and complete- 
jness with which they can be organized 
jand conducted. These factors in turn 
jdepend almost wholly on the personnel 


| and other assistance that can be obtained. ' 


| points over practically all of the 


| censuses are fixed 


| operation of the Office of National Parks 


taneous character of this project and the 


; : ‘ operation from organizations and _ indi- 
fact that the work is carried on at salient Reg 8 


Nor h | Viduals, and also to obtain first-hand in- 
The dates fou tha formation regarding local conditions in 
in elle so an fat | the various States, field trips have been 
on the Saturday nearest the 10th of each | made Fp hae the headquarters offices of 
month, the exact dates being communi- | the Biological Survey in Washington to 
meal « lone times th advance to ‘ach | most of the States of the United States 
See 8 my s the Provinces of Canada. These 


observer so that all may have opportunity | and sas 
; Y {visits have the further beneficial effect, 
to make necessary arrangements for car- 


rying on the work | not only of supervising the project, but, 


Coonsration hae. by Stet fe in working up the results of the cen- 
ooperation has been obtained Irom suses, of more satisfactorily evaluating 


virtually all the State game and conser-| and using the data gathered 
vation commissions and also from} : ; . 
Canadian authorities, through the co-| .. Reports of censuses taken in the United 
: | States, Alaska, and Mexico are made 
of Canada and the game-protection of-| monthly to the Biological Survey, and of 
ficials of the different Provinces. In ad-jthose taken in Canada to the Office of 
dition, many United States Government | National Parks of Canada. Uniform re- 
ureaus and services are giving cordial | Port cards are provided for the purpose, 
support, including the Forest Service, |S0 that for each census taken informa- 
Weather Bureau, and Extension Service | tion is furnished regarding the actual or 
in the Department of Agriculture; the | estimated number of each species seen 
National Park Service, Office of Indian| 2+ each station, the weather conditions, 
Affairs, and Bureau of Reclamation in| 2d the. food supply, together with any 
the Department of the Interior; the Bu- other .circumstances that may have a 
reau of Education in the Department of bearing upon the presence or absence of 
Labor; the Bureau of Lighthouses and/| Waterfowl. 
Bureau of Fisheries in the Department) 7 ° ° . 
of Commerce; the Coast Guard in the | Cooperation in Excess 
Treasury Department; and the Office of | Of Expectations 
Engineers in the War Department. In-! 
valuable aid is also being given by in-| i iets ANMAYURATONE ae: & Kahin 
dividual sportsmen , conservationists, | the second year’s observations as a basis 
ornithologists, and other individuals and | 10° computations of Increase o1 decrease 
thei oveanitations : of species or of waterfowl as a whole, 
S pa a Bbavit flaw Beek the | but several very interesting facts have 
cooperation given by various National already been brought out by the censuses 
State, and Provincial organziations, pub- | UP to the penne time. Owing to the 
lie and private, that among these it Fe a petchaled cat that has been made 


. . aor ss . - >to the requests for cooperation, the vast 
* naga ag al ee organizations {store of information gathered in the first 


So many of the : Be 

s g | 

: i --| year of the work has been far in excess 
States and Provinces have offered their |** J 

x and ces ha ered the of any reasonable expectation. The data 


a Petes pos aoe o nis | obtained have been filed and indexed for 
formation has been gathered from them, | "*207 *eterence. ‘ 
that officials of the Biological Survey | These results show particularly the 
consider that this faci deserves particu-| Winter concentration areas in the United 
lar mention. State and Provincial of-;States during the past year, and the 
ficials are showing great interest in this| Striking fact is brought out, more clearly 
project and realize that as the results;than ever before, that the birds that 
benefit the country as a whole, the indi-|breed in Canada and migrate over the 
vidual units will profit by the undertak-| United States withdraw into surpris- 
ing. The Izaak Walton League of|ingly small areas for the winter, These 
America has assisted in many ways, not} areas lie chiefly along the Atlantic Coast 
only through its national but through its|from Long Island southward; along the 
State organizations, and has promised its]Gulf Coast; up the lower Mississippi 
assistance in every way in its power.} Valley; along the Pacific Coast; with 
The same is true of the American’ Wild|comparatively few scattered, relatively 
Fowlers, which organization has coop-/small areas throughout the middle and 
erated most heartily and effectively with] western United States. 
the Biological Survey. In adidtion to this, the waterfowl, 
By a mutually advantageous arrange- chiefly ducks, that winter in Mexico are 


American continent. 


|To facilitate the work of enlisting co-; 


ment, the Office of National Parks of 
Canada is conducting the taking of these 
censuses in Canada with the help and 
hearty cooperation of the Biological Sur- 
vey. Valuable information is thus being 
gathered in various parts of Canada, 
which will not only throw much light on 
the general waterfowl problem but will 
be vital to the conservation of the game 
birds of every one of the Canadian 
Provinces and Territories. 

How important this is may be known 
from the fact that the great breeding 
ground of the waterfowl of Nort 
America is situated in Canada and 
Alaska, and accurate information 
garding waterfowl] conditions through- 
out this vast area is essential to the suc- 
cess of any conservation plan. The 
preservation of the breeding grounds and 


re- | 


gathered into about six important areas, 
from which unfortunately very little in- 
|formation was received during the past 


jyear, and which must needs be covered! 


adequately in order to supplement the 
| information now available. Among the 
most important of the other facts 
| brought out by these waterfowl censuses 
| are the movements of the bulk of the 
| Waterfowl] east and west, as well as north 
;and south, particularly during migration, 
| the location of the bulk of the birds dur- 
jing different months, and monthly fluctu- 
jations in these movements. 

i To show these facts, a series of pre- 
liminary maps has been prepared indicat- 
ing conditions and locations of the bulk 
jof waterfowl on each of the waterfowl 
jcensus dates in the United States and 


Short-Wave Com- 
munication. 


| 


| Permission to operate a_ short-wave } 
! communication with Liberia was, granted 
the Radio Corporation of America on 
| August 17 by the Federal Radio Com- 
' mission following a hearing at which no 
| opposition developed. 
| Col. Manton Davis, general attorney 
for the Radio Corporation explained that 
the corporation already has the neces- 
sary facilities and authority from the 
Commission to begin the communication 
and that all that was requested was per- 
mission to operate. The Commission ac- 
cordingly modified’ the frequency as- 
signments of the corporation to Pernam- 
buco, Dutch Guiana and Paramaribo, | 


Brazil, to include service to Monrovia, | 
Liberia. 


Favored in Liberia. 


The Firestone Plantations’ Company, a | 
} subsidiary of the Firestone Tire and 
| Rubber Company, at present holds a! 
license to communicate with Liberia, but | 
offered no objection to che granting of 
the Radio Corporation’s application. | 
Bernard M. Robinson, attorney for the 
Firestone interests, said that his clients 
|“regard the present application as not | 
| conflicting with our interests.” He also } 
|yead a radiogram from President C. D.' 





| 


|B. King of Liberia, endorsing the ap- 
| plication of the Radio Corporation as in | 
| Liberia’s interest. 

Henry Carter, representing the De-| 
partment of State, stated that the De- 
| partment also was in receipt of a com-| 
| munication from President King asking | 
| that it use its good offices in obtaining } 
| the additional license for the country. | 
| The Department believes the service 
; would be in the public interest, he said. 
| Col. Davis told the Commission that | 
| the Radio Corporation does not oppose | 


{company, but that Liberia is seeking | 
|a clearing house for its international | 
radio message traffic, and that the| 
Radio Corporation, operating many in-/} 
ternational radio circuits, was able to 
furnish the radio central service that 
Liberia desires. 

He added that if the Radio Corpora- 
{tion were not permitted to give the 
service Liberia desired, that country 
| would seek such service from one of the 
| European radio communication systems, | 
| several of which were equipped to ful- 
fill the service of an international radio 
central for collecting and distributing 
international message traffic. Such an 
!agreement made with a foreign com- 
| pany, he said, would deprive America 
of direct commercial communication 
with Liberia, and of the political and 
j}commercial advantages that would 
accure. 


| 


Initiated By Liberia. 


The Liberian Government, said Col. 
Davis, had itself initiated negotiations 
with the Radio Corporation of America 
for the service, and that a contract 
has been made by which the Radio Cor- 
poration was designated to act in such 
capacity for the Liberian government, 
and the sanction of the Commission was 
all that was needed to commence opera- 
tions under the contract. 

Commissioner Caldwell inquired 
whether the matter was not merely that 
i seeking -the privilege of using one 
of its present short wave assignments 
| to Liberia when it is not used for the 

traffic to Dutch Guiana and Brazil, and 
Col. Davis replied in the affirmative. 

General Counsel Louis G. Caldwell, of | 
| the Commission called attention to the} 
|fact that the Radio Corporation does} 
| one actually seek a license to operate to} 
; Liberia, for it already has the frequency } 
assignments and facilities, but merely | 
applies for modification of the license 
now held so as to include Liberia. 

The Commission unanimously voted 


the disease, who refuses to accept hos-|the Burgau have been ignored. 
pital observation, is amenable to the} Comment: The Bureau has held that 
penalties under Section 203 of the World|the provisions of Section 203 of the 
War Veterans Act, which provides that}World War Veteran’s Act, as amended, 
“if he shall neglect or refuse to submit|apply to an award under the third para- 
to such examiantion, or shall in any way|graph of Section 202 (7) as the right to 
obstruct the same, his right to claim|award of $50 under that Section must be 
compensation under this title shall be; determined by the Bureau and is not 
suspended until such neglect, refusal, orjautomatie in effect. The sum of $50 
obstruction ceases,” according to Direc-|being a mere limitation of the amount 
tor’s Decision No. 382, just made public} payable under certain conditions. Un- 
by the Veterans’ Bureau. The full text der the provisions of General Order No. 
of the decision follows: |296 if after the expiration of the second 
Question Presented: is veteran who is|follow-up period the claimant has not yet 
receiving compensation under the third reported or given satisfactory reason for 


paragraph, Section 202(7), who initiates | not reporting future payment of compen-| 


action towards the establishment of a!sation payments will be suspended. 

reactivation of arrested tuberculosis and| Held: A veteran who intitiates action 
subsequently refuses to accept hospital|towards establishing a reactivation of 
observation amenable to the penalty un-|arrested tuberculosis condition and sub- 


;}der Section 203? 


Facts: The veteran was receiving the 
statutory award for arrested tuberculosis 
when he submitted a certificate from a 
private physician to the effect that his! 
pulmonary condition had been reacti- | 
vated. The Rating Board was unable to 
decide from the evidence the exact stage | 
of the condition and recommended hos- | 


pitalization. The veteran rejected hos- ! 


Tribe Given Use of Part of New Breathing Apparatus to’ 


Abandoned Fort Wingate | 


Military Reservation. 
ee ee | 

A portion of the Fort Wingate Mili- | 
tary Reserve in the State of New Mexico 
has been transferred by the Department 


‘of War ito the Department of the In- 


terior for the use of the Navajo Indians, 
according to an announcement by the 
Department of War. The announcement | 


It will, of course, be necessary to have| the license now held by the Firestone |follows in full text: | 


In furtherance of an act of Congress 
approved May 29, 1928, which authorizes 
the Secretary of Interior to acquire by 


| transfer from the War Department a!® 


certain portion of the abandoned Fort 
Wingate Military Reserve in the State of 
New Mexico, the War Department has| 
accomplished the transfer to the Secre-| 
tary of Interior of that portion of Fort} 
Wingate situated north of the Atchison, | 
Topeka and Santa Fe Railroad’s rights 
and embracing approximately 9,502) 
acres, the title of said land to remain in 
the United States in trust for the Navajo | 
Indians, 

The act of Congress provides payment | 
of the appraised price of $9,026.90 from 
the tribal funds of the Navajo Indians! 
authorized for the expenditure by the} 


Interior Department Appropriation Acts| 


for the fiscal years of 1928-1929. THe! 
transfer is subject to the right of the! 
Secretary of Agriculture in and to a| 
tract of 407.272 acres comprising a part | 
of the 9,502 acres, which tract of 407,272 
acres shall revert to the control of the| 
Secretary of Interior upon termination 
of or relinquishment by the Secretary of | 
Agriculture. 

Fort Wingate, which is situated in Mc-| 


Lend le Transf erred | 


To Navajo Indians Safety to Be Tested 


{sequently refuses to accept hospital ob-!| 


servation is amenable to the penalties 
under Section 203 of the World War Vet- 
erans’ Act, and since the veteran ignored 
two requests to report for hospitaliza- 
tion, compensation award should be dis- 
continued until such time as the claimant 
cooperates with the Bureau. (Opinion of 


the General Counsel June 28, 1928, C-| 


185 045.) 


Device for Submarine 


Be Demonstrated 


Naval Divers. 


by 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
mental work of this nature, designed 
primarily to rescue the men, and leav- 
ing the matter of the actual salvaging of 
a disabled submarine until the 
brought to the surface. 
_Stating that the apparatus was the 
simplest form that has yet been devel- 
oped, the submarine officer declared it 
does not require any thought on the part 
of the men using it. Helmets and other 
scape apparatus used by foreign coun- 
ries, he. said, are cumbersome and com- 
plicated, and are not generally under- 
stood. The device also has been used 
with success inthe compression tank of 
the Navy Yard with compression equal 
to that of 225 feet depth. 

The device was conceived by Lieut. 
Momsen in collaboration with Chief Gun- 
ner C. L. Tibbals, a recognized authority 
on deep sea diving, and F. M. Hobson, 


special diving boat “Crilley” 
as the tender ship, being equipped with 
the compressed air units and other nec- 
essary equipment for diving. 

_The only apparent necessary coopera- 
tion from a surface craft to make effec- 
tive the escape from submarine with 


oo new breathing device is that of 


will be used 


| lowering a rope to the submarine and 
) attaching it, according to Lieut. Mom- 


sen, After the man gets out of the 
submarine, he would use the rope to 
regulate his speed of ascent so as to 


avoid the possiblity of the “bends,” an| 


ailment that occurs from too rapid travel | 


men are’ 


ic:zed by Comptroller 
| General. 


| There is no statutory authority for 
rejecting a low bid for Government 
supplies merely because the time in 
which delivery was proposed was greator 
jthan the time specified in the higher 
| bid, the Comptroller General of the 
| United States, J. R. McCarl, has ad- 
| vised the Secretary of War, according 
!to announcement by the General Ac- 
counting Office. 

In a letter to the Secretary, Mr. Me- 
Carl said, however, the award of the 
| contract in the case involved would not 
|be further questioned, but he pointed 
out that action should be taken to pre- 
recurrence of similar trans- 


| vent the 
actions. 

| The full text of the letter follows: 
| Sir: Your attention is invited to Con- 
tract No. W-190-qm-51, dated April 11, 
| 1928, with R. D. Wood & Co., covering 
| the purchase of cast-iron pipe, fittings, 
and valves for the War Department, Con- 
structing Quartermaster, Carlisle Bar- 
racks, Pa., it appearing that award of 
}the contract was made to other than the 
| lowest bidder: 

| Reasons Given for Award. 

| The reasons for acceptance of other 
| than the lowest bid are set forth on the 
abstract of bids as follows: 

“Award made to bidder as shown. Low 
bid not accepted as delivery could not 
be completed in desired time, also pipe 
was not the kind as called for on speci- 
fications.” 

It appears that the low bidder pro- 
posed to deliver within 60 days, whereas 
the accepted bidder agreed to deliver 
within 21 ways. 

An examination of the specifications 
and invitation for bids discloses nothing 
to indicate a maximum time limit within 
which delivery had to be made, or that 
the time required for delivery would be 
considered in awarding the contract. Un- 
der such circumstances there was no 
authority for rejecting any bid merely 
| because the time in which delivery was 
proposed was greater than the time 
| specified in some other bid. 
| Previous Ruling Cited. 

In this connection, attention is invited 
to decision of January 28, 1926, 5 Comp. 
| Gen. 546, 548, in which it was said: 
| “If time is to be a controlling element 
‘in the acceptance or rejection of a par- 
ticular bid, it should be so stated in or- 
der that all bidders may have equal op- 
portunity to offer supplies, etc., within 
{the time so stated. In the matter here 
| presented, the instructions to bidders 
stated that time of proposed delivery 


| 
| 


| Civilian Engineer of the Deparment of; would be taken into account in making 
the Navy. In the forthcoming tests, the | 


the award. Therefore, if it can be shown 
that the difference in time of delivery 
is of more value to the Government than 
ithe difference in price, acceptance of the 
higher bid is authorized, otherwise the 
}award should be made to the lowest bid- 
\der. In determining the value to the 
Government of the difference in time of 
|delivery there would be for consideration 
ithe rate of liquidated damages to be 
lstipulated in the contract for delay in 
| delivery.”” 

In the present case it is stated that 
each of the bidders was advised orally 
that time of delivery was an important 


Kinley County, is 16 miles from Gallup,' from deep water, because of the change 
New Mexico, and is northwest of Albu-|in_ the water pressure. 
querque. The nearest pueblo village is| In the forthcoming tests, the men to 
Zuni. The reservation contains about 116) be lowered will be confined in the box- 
square miles. Originally established in| like model diving bell, wearing bathing 
1862 on the Rio de Galto. 21 miles south-' Suits. They wili dive under the bell anc 
west of Mount Taylor, the location was|&™@SP the rope, thus regulating their 
changed in 1868 to the site of Fort Lyon| #Scent- 
at the headwaters of the Rio Puerco of! , Lieut. Momson stated that in the 
the West. The latter reservation was | Autumn the hulk of the Submarine S-4, 
first occupied by troops of Gen, William) Which has been designated as an_experi- 
Tecumseh Sherman, which escorted Na-|™ental hulk for salvage and safety de- 
vajo Indians from Fort Sumner, New| Vices, will be towed off Cape Charles, 
Mexico, where they had been for some| V-» for experimental work. The experi- 
years, ‘back to this, their old, country, | ments will be conducted with diving belis 
It is equipped with adobe quarters built|¢¢signed by the Department so as to 
in 1870. enable trapped men to escape through 
Wise ‘Winesls wie sheiiiad as ase the submarine hatches into the belli, and 


then lifted to the surface. Several de- 


element. The practice of giving instruc- 
tions, explanations, or information to 
bidders orally instead of in the written 
lor printed specifications, invitations for 
\bids, or instructions to bidders, is ob- 
|jectionable and should be discontinued. 

The award of the contract in this case 
j will not be further questioned, but the 
;matter is brought to your attention for 
isuch administrative action as may be 
inecessary to prevent the recurrence of 
such a transaction. 


| 


Tests Show Postal 
| Rules Are Violated 


satisfactory breeding conditions, which |S0uthern Canada, from which areas the 
is the problem from Canada, in inevitably |™0st satisfactory information has _hith- 
linked with the equally important prob-|¢"to been received. These maps are filed 
lem of their conservation in the United; in the Biological Survey offices, as well as 
States and Mexico during the migration | the other information gathered through 
and wintering periods. These waterfowl |these waterfowl censuses, and will be- 
censuses, therefore, will serve Canada |Come more serviceable when all necessary 
fully as much as they will the United |data can be more carefully analyzed and 
States. examined and any errors eliminated, for 


Methods of Taking jin handling a project of such magnitude 


5 'it is of course necessary and desirable 
Censuses Outlined \to exercise all possible precaution to see 


The cooperating observers select an that the deductions from the data con- 
area that can be covered y a waterfowl] sidered represent the true conditions, 

census in a single day, usually the one} One of the most encouraging features 
in their vicinity that is-4requented by of the past year’s organization and con- 
the largest number of waterfowl, and duct of these waterfowl censuses has 
one that is extensive enough to give a|been the almost universal interest and 
good idea of typical conditions in the | cordial offers to cooperate that have been 
locality. This area is so defined that it} met-with everywhere. The purposes of 
can be readily identified for future work |these censuses are apparently appreci- 
there, since it is essential that the water- ‘ated and the method fully approved by 
fowl censuses be taken on the same areas | those to whom it has been explained, and 
month after month and year after year,/the future success of the work seems 
if the results are to be comparable. |assured. The Biological Survey hopes to 
Sketch. recording and of identifying areas |enroll additional observers aS soon as 
on which the censuses are taken. possible, particularly in Canada and 


An actual count of species of all the} Mexico, to cover all the important con- | 


waterfowl present is made, unless the/centration areas, so that the facts gath- 
numbers are so great as to make such! ered may apropximate as nearly as pos- 
count impossible, under which circum-|sible the exact waterfowl conditions 
stances careful estimates are made. The/|over the North American continent, 

methods pursued in this sort of work are! 
such as have been found satisfactory ‘by | 2 = 
ornithologists of the Biological Survey / Reuben Clark Appointed 
after many vears of experience. In es- U d : f St: 

timating the numbers in a large flock} . n ersecretary of State 
it has been found best to count a cer- 
tain portion of it, and then, using this} 
as a unit of measure, to estimate the| Executive Offices, Superior, Wis., 
remainder. Blocks of 100 and 1,000 birds! August 17—President Coolidge today 
have been found to be convenient units,|announced the appointment of Reuben 


[By Telegraph] 


resting on the water, In the latter case! State, succeeding Robert FE. Olds, 
it is often possible to estimate the num-j resigned recently. 

ber of birds in a typical square yard, and} In behalf of the President 
then multiply this number by the es- | stated that Mr. Clark is regarded as one 
timated number of square yards covered | of the leading international lawyers of 
the country and thereby particularly 
qualified for his new post. 


who 


it was 





use of a tape made of invar—a metal | 
which has an expansion when heated | 


only one-tenth to one-thirtieth as great Mr,. Culbertson Assumes 


as steel. e ° 

A traverse line ordinarily follows a/| Duties at Chilean Post 
railroad for convenience. Permanent | ——__——_ 
markers are placed at intervals for the | The new American Ambassador to 
benefit of local surveys. Measurement Chile, William S. Culbertson, has as- 


is made by laying the tape flat upon the} sumed his duties at Santiago, according 


its assent and the chairman of the Com-/ manent post and turned over to the Quar- 
mission, Ira E. Robinson stated that the | termaster Corps February 4, 1911. The 
application was granted and the license | last organization to occupy the post was 


modified so as to extend use’of the fre-|I Troop of the Third Cavalry, although 
The full text of the radiogram from | Cavalry, commanded by First Lieut. Cop- 


Thirty Percent of Parcels Con- 


si f s ar i s i 4 . 24 als 
igns of bells are being studied by the tain Prohibited Writing. 


Department, said Lieut. Momsen, but 
they all embody the same general prin- : 
ciples. They would be constructed so as|_ Tests made at a selected post office dis- 
to fit over any submarine hatch, and! closed that at least 30 per cent of the 


quency to Liberia. a caretaking detachment of the First 
President King of Liberia, read by | 


Counsel Robinson for the Firestone com- | 
pany, follows: 
In view of the attitude of the Federal | 
Radio Commission toward granting of 
license for radio communication between | 
| United States and Liberia, I would like 
to state the Liberian government's oat 
tion on radio communication between the | 
United States and Liberia, as follows: | 


! Importance Emphasized. 
| The Liberian government considers di- | 
| rect communication via wireless with the | 
United States of America and Liberia of | 
| importance to its national interest and 
| to the continuance of the traditional 
friendship between the two countries. 
The government recognizes the impor- 
; tance of radio communication in the ef- 
| ficient and economical operation of the 
| Firestone development here and, follow- | 
ing out its policy and agreement to assist 
| and encourage this American enterprise, 
is agreeable to granting a public utility 
radio license to Firestone on terms al- 
ready discussed with their representative 
here, but in doing so also feels that in! 
behalf of its national interests and as 
a guarantee of continuous and uninter- 
|rupted service, as well as to care for 
the rapidly increasing value of traffic, 
due to the big development of American 
{interests in the country, that Liberia 
;needs and should have more than one 
!yadio public utililty system of commu- 
‘nication between the two countries. 
' The government hopes that its posi- 
; tion in this matter will be brought to 
the attention of the authorities in con- 
| trol of radio communication in America 
and that consideration will be given it. 


President Thinks States 
Should Regulate Utilities 


| 


| 
| 


i 

| [Continued from Page 1.) 

| that no report of this nature is binding 
| upon the President. 

In similar fashion, the President will 
wait for the report of his special board on 


mapping of a continent, might be disas-} rail _and applying a certain amount of|to a statement made public on August | the Boulder Dam problem. The Execu- 
trous. One is the variation in the length| tension to it each tape-length. The tem-|17 by the Department of State, the full| tive has made his position on Boulder 


of the tape caused by fluctuating tem- 
perature, and the other is the inaccuracy | 


perature of the tape is ascertained by | text of which follows: 
special thermometers affixed to it, so that! The Honorable William S. Culbert- 


Dam well known in past messages to 
| Congress and in other public utterances 


in measuring angles, due to heat waves. {correction for expansion or contraction} son has informed the Department that| but he is desirous of hearing the Board’s 


The latter source of error is remedied in| 
traverse, as in triangulation, by observ- 
ing upon lights at night. The source of 
error in measurement is remedied by the 


may be made, however slight. Although} on August 16th, he presented his letters 
this type of work is accurate in the high-|of credence at Santiago, Chile, and 
est degree, as much as 16 miles a dayiassumed charge of the American Em- 
may be measured by a taping party. bassy. 


; findings before again going before the 
| National Legislative Body with recom- 

mendations on the Colorado River irri- 
| gation and flood control project, 


ley Enos, remained there until March 19, 
1912. By Executive Order March 31, 
1911, the entire reservation was made a 
part of the Zuni National Forest, but to 
remain subject to the unhampered use of 
the War Department for military pur- 
poses. 

In 1914, it was reoccupied as a tempo- 
rary refugee camp for Mexican refugees 
from Fort Bliss, Texas, during which 
time detachments of the Twentieth In- 
fantry and the Twelfth Cavalry were 
stationed on the post. Of recent years 
the Department of the Interior has op- 
erated an Indian School for Navajo chil- 
dren at Fort Wingate. 


Record Is Prepared 
Of House Proceedings 


Final Pages of Journal Being 
Sent to Printing Office. 


The final pages of the Journal of the 
House, the official record of proceedings 
in the House during the first session of | 
the 70th Congress, are now being sent! 
to the Government Printing Office, the| 
Journal Clerk of the House, Leroy B.| 
Brandon, stated orally August 17. The 
Congressional Record closed its publica | 
tion some weeks ago, but the Journal,| 
dealing with action only and excluding | 
discussions or arguments, has been 
checked in the Journal Clerk’s office for| 
the permanent files that constitute the 
authoritative record of the lower House 
for all official reference, Mr. Brandon 
said. A similar journal is kept in the 
Senate, 

“The Journal,” Mr. Brandon said, “is 
the official record of the. proceedings of 
the House. It is a record of action only, 
while the Congressional Record is a daily 
verbatim report of what is said on the 
floor as well as what is permitted under 
the right to revise remarks and to ex- 
tend remarks in the Record. - 

“There is no debate in the Journal. 
It carries no reasons and no arguments 
for action taken. It contains no dis- 
cussion; it is just a statement of cold 
agg as to what the House actually 
did. 

“It is a larger volume this year than 
ever before, due to the fact that more 
laws were enacted at the last session. 

The Journal gives the detailed votes 


| Momsen. 


would be fastened by lugs and fittings 
making them watertight. Water-tight 
cables for telephone and lights would be 
attached from the tender ship carrying 
the bell. 

The bells would weight about five tons, 
said Lieut. Monsen, and would be en- 
tirely feasible from the standpoint of 
marine tenders. A single pontoon, of 
the type at present used for salvage pur- 
poses weighs about 20,000, and six to 
eight are necessary for the raising of a 
submarine, he explained. 

One of the apparent shortcomings of 
the bell method of rescue, according to 
Lieut. Momsen is the fact that the shift- 


throwing them on tangents and render- 
ing the task of salvage difficult. 

The Dreger breathing helmet, a Ger- 
man device used during the World War, 
was tested at the Navy Yard, and al- 
though it worked satisfactorily, it was 
found too heavy, weighing 26 pounds 
and too complicated, according to Lieut. 
The theory is to have each 
of the three main compartments of 
submarines equipped with _ sufficient 
breathing devices to care for the entire 
crew, in the event two of the compart- 
ments are flooded at the same time, he 
declared. Therefore if heavy devices of 
the German Dreger type were used, they 
would require a vast amount of space, 
or some 400 cubic feet for a crew of 
about 40 men. The new device, being 
tested, he said, would require only about 
15 cubic feet of space for a_ sufficient 
number to care for a crew of 40, in each 
of the three compartments. 


and other action. It is mot for public 
distribution, It is officially sent, how-| 
ever, under the rules of the House, to 
each member and delegate of the House | 
and to the Executive Departments and| 
each branch of the legislature of every] 
State and terrotory. 

“‘While the Congressional Record is 
not the official record of Congress, it 
is for all purposes a newspaper of Con-| 
gress, while the Journal has to be pre-} 
pared after each day’s session, and | 
read and approved the following day. | 
It has to have the approval of the House! 


every day before the House can pro-']) 


ceed with any other business. The 


first proceeding in the daily routine of | }} 
the House is the chaplain’s prayer and \}} 


\L 


the reading of the Journal, for the ap- 
proval of the House, is always next in 
order.” 


8 


salvage equipment to be carried on sub-| 


ing of the tides has the tendency of! 


parcels handled as third and fourth class 
| matter contained letters, or personal 
| notes subject to first-class rates, the 
| Third Assistant Postmaster General, R. 
|S. Regar, stated August 17. The full 
text of Mr. Regar’s statement follows: 
Notwithstanding previous notices, it 
‘is regretted that it is again necessary ~ 
to call attention to the failure of some 
| postmasters to exercise proper care to 
| prevent the acceptance for mailing at - 
‘less than the first-class rate of postage 
lof packages containing barbers’ tools, 
fountain pens, jewelry, machinery, or 
other articles, together with instructions, 
indicated by written words or by check 
‘marks, for repairs to be made or work 
to be done in connection with the articles, 
such instructions subjecting the packages 
ito postage at the first-class rate—two 
jcents for each ounce or fraction thereof. 
| A recent test at a post office disclosed 
that at least 30 per cent of the parcels 
handled thereat contained letters, per- 
|sonel notes or other written matter which : 
| should not have been inclosed. 
| In order that the postal revenues may 
/be properly protected, inquiry should 
lbe made of mailers to ascertain whether 
‘any unpermissible written matter is In- + 
closed in their parcels. 


{ 


iwhen it is desired to have written in- 
{structions of the kind referred to accome ~ 
pany the articles mailed at the third or 
|fourth-class rate of postage, this may 
be done in the manner set forth in See- 
tion 455, Postal Laws and Regulations, 
which show the conditions under which’ 
a communication prepared at the first- 
class rate may be attached to a parcel 


is 


ot third or fourth class matters on which... 


the required postage at the third or 
fourth class rate is prepaid. : 


The Bnited States Daily 
in New York 


THe Unitep States Dalry is de- 
livered to any of the leading New 
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Longacre 4649. 
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Beneficiary Denied 
Tax Deduction for 
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Kstates 


Agreement Waiving Statute of Limitations 
Is Effective Two Years After Signature 


Assessment Found to Have Been Made Within Reasonable 
Estate Assessment Time of Unlimited Extension of Period. 


Claim Was Based on Conten- 
tion Payment of Federal 


Levy Had Exceeded In- 
come for That Year. 


Water S. GURNEF AND C. J. O'CONNOR, 


WiLLiAM S. Dora, INc. v¥. COMMISSIONER 
oF INTERNAL REVENUE. DOCKET Nos. 
18905 AND 163812. Boarp oF Tax 
APPEALS. 


While the Board of Tax Appeals was 
called upon to decide whether the Com- 
missioner had adopted proper rates of 
depreciation in respect of certain of tax- 


Executors OF THE Estate OF BELL| payer’s property, the chief issue in this 


- 


B. Gwurxet, DECEASED, V. 
3IONAR OF INTERNAL REVENUE. DOCKET 
No. 10429. Board or TAX APPEALS. 
The executors sought a redetermina- 
tion here because they claimed the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue had 
wrongly taxed the decedent’s distrib- 
utive share of an estate of which she 
‘vas an heir. It was shown that the 
Federal estate tax for the year in ques- 
tion hed exacted more from the estate 
than it had earned as income, and this| 
the executors contended rendered the| 
estate of this decedent nontaxable for! 
the distributive share received. 


ComMiIs:| 





The Board of Tax Appeals rejected 
that reasoning, however, and held that 
the circumstance cited had not taken 
away the tax liability of the distributive | 
share. | 

Edward H. Green, for the execu-| 
tors; Maxwell E. McDowell, for the 
Commissioner. 

Following is the full text of the find-| 
ings of fact and the opinion: 

The respondent determined an overas- 
sessment of income tax for 1919 in the} 
amount of $306.26 and deficiency for 
1920 in the amount of $1,817.14. The 
overassessment arises out of the partial 
réjection of a claim in abatement. The| 
petition filed sought a redetermination| 
of taxes for both years, but at the hear- 
ing counsel for petitioners abandoned the 
1919 proceeding. The question for 1920 
is whether respondent erred in_ taxing) 
as income the amount received by Bell 
B. Gurnee as a beneficiary of the estate 
of Walter S. Gurnee, the executors of 
that estate having paid a Federal estate 
tax in that year in excess of its income.| 

Report of Income. 

Petitioners are the duly qualified ex- 
ecutors of the estate of Bell B. Gurnee, 
who died in 1925, a resident of the State 
of New York. 

In 1920 decedent received from the ex-| 
ecutors of the estate of Walter S. Gurnee, | 
as a beneficiary under his will, the sum} 
of $34,613.78, which was returned as in- 
come. Of this sum $17,306.89 was in-; 
cluded in Schedule H as dividends and} 
subjected only to surtax, and the bal-| 
ance, $17,306.89 was included as other 
income from fiduciaries in Schedule C| 
and subjected to both normal tax and} 
surtax. 

In the same year, 1920, the executors 
of the estate of Walter S. Gurnee paid 
a Federal estate tax in the amount of 
$375,793.61. The entire income of the 
estate for that year was less than the 
Federal estate tax paid and the estate 
had no net income in that year. | 

Opinion by Arundell: It is the con- 
tention of the petitioners that the amount 
which Mrs. Gurnee received in 1920 as 
a beneficiary under the will should not 
be included in income. The argument 
is that the law taxes only the benefi- 
ciary’s distributive share in the net in- 
come of an estate, and, as the estate 
here had no net income there was no 
distributive share upon which the law} 
could operate. It is not contended that | 
the estate had no gross income; the| 
lack of net income was due to the pay- 
ment of the Federal estate tax. | 

This question at first glance would) 
seem to be governed by the decision in} 
Baltzell v. Mitchell, 3 Fed. (2d) 428, and| 
the decisions of the Board which are col-} 
lated in Arthur H. Fleming, 6 B. T. A.| 
900. The petitioners argue that the Balt- 
zell decision is not opposed to their con-} 
tention here, but, on the contrary, sup-| 
ports it. Their theory is that the Court} 
recognized a distinction between income 
from capital transactions and income in 
which a beneficiary could share, and that, 
inasmuch as there was sufficient income 
of the latter class, the beneficiary was 
taxable on the amount received. True,! 
the losses involved in the Baltzell case] 
were capital losses, but we do not under- 
stand the decision to rest on that fact. 
Our understanding of the basis of the) 
decision is that the distributive share 
of a beneficiary which is to be returned 
as income must be determined in accord- 
ance with the terms of the trust, re- 
gardless of the amount of gains or losses | 
of the trust entity. This result naturally 
follows from the well-established fact 
that the estate or trust and the bene-| 
ficiary are separate taxable entities. 
Merchants Loan & Trust Company v.! 
Smietanka, 255 U. S. 509. What income} 
the estate may have, or what deductions 

| 





it may take are of no interest to a bene- 
ficiary where the latter’s distributive 
share is fixed by the terms of the in- 
strument creating the estate or trust. 

The principle involved in this case is 
the same as that in the case of James 
B. Waller, Jr., 8 B. T. A. 935, although 
the question is put in a different form. 
In that case the beneficiary claimed a 
deduction for estate taxes which he paid 
to prevent the sale of real estate com- 
prising a part of the corpus of the es- 
tate. The deduction claimed was disal- 
lowed on the ground that the taxes un- 
der IJ. S. v. Woodward, 256 U. S. 632, 
were allowable as & deduction only to 
the estate and not to the beneficiary. The 
fact that the question is framed differ- 
ently in the two cases does not change 
the result. See also 0. Ben Haley, 6 
mo 2. A, 782. 

Judgment will be entered for the re- 
spondent. 

August 17, 1928. 


Lower Tariff Sought 
In Japan on Gold Paint 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
tions of 1,370,000 grams, valued at 60,- 
000 yen, and 685,000 grams, valued at 
30.000 yen, respectively. 

The domestic product is reported in- 
ferior to the imported grade in that it is 
unsuitable for fine brush work due to 
stickiness and because the gold cracks 
when the porcelain is baked. Depend- 
ence of supplies is therefore placed on 
the imported product. 

According to import statistics com- 
riled by the Japanese Department of 
Finance, the imports during 1927 
amounted to 1,919,302 grams, having a 
value of 451,972 yen. The United States 
supplied practically the entire total or 
1,938,845 grams, valued at 451,836 yen, 
with Germany furnishing the balance, 
457 grams, valued at 137 yen, 





; ing machines. 


proceeding was whether the statute of 


| limitations barred assessment of the tax 


in question. 

It was shown that an agreement had 
been signed between the taxpayer and 
the Commissioner extending the time for 
the assessment and collection, but no det 
inite date for expiration of the agree- 
ment was contained in it. The Commis- | 
sioner entered a final determination 
within two years after the statutory pe- 
riod had expired on one year’s taxes and} 
within one year on the taxes for the 
other year in controversy, and on these 
facts, the Board ruled that the assess- 
ment was not barred. 

Nathan Agar for the taxpayer; W. F. 
Gibbs for the Commissioner. 

Following is the full text of the find- 
ings of fact and the opinion: 

The petitioner, a new York corpora- 
tion, with principal offices at 54 Frank-} 
lin Street, Brooklyn, is engaged in the} 
business of manufacturing box nail 
It was organized April! 
1, 1918, as the successor of a partner-} 
ship formed in about 1884. | 

The petitioner’s returns for the years 
1918 and 1919, showing a tax liability 
of $8,140.32 and $8,755.95, were filed 
on June 5, 1919, and March 12, 1920,) 


of taxes for the years 1918 and 1919.) 
The petitioner declined to execute the! Estate 


form of “waiver” provided by the re- 
spondent, and on or about November 22, 
1924, signed and transmitted by letter 
to the respondent, consent agreements 
for the years 1918 and 1919) reading, 
with the single exception ot the year in- 
volved, as follows: 

“William S. Doig, Inc, a corporation, 
organized under the laws of the State 
of New York, hereby waives the stat- 
utory limitations with respect to the pe- 
riod provided for auditing their income- 
tax return by the United States Gov- 
ernment and the rendering of any addi-| 
tional assessments found thereon for the 
taxable year 1918 and agree that such| 
audits and assessments may be rendered | 
subsequent to the limitations of time | 
for such audits and assessments 
cribed by the statute.” 

The consent agreements were signed 
by James Doig as vice president of the 
petitioner, and some time after the de- 
livery of the consents, the respondent’s 
name was affixed thereto. Each instru- 
ment bears a notation that it was re- 
ceived in the office of the respondent on 
November 24, 1924. 

During the year 1919, the petitioner 


pre- 


| 


Veterans 


Decisicns 
—of the— 


Board of Tax 
| Appeals | 


of William C. Burling, The 
Peoples Trust Company and William 
Raymond Burling, Executors, v. Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue. Docket 
No. 14112. 

The petitioners have failed to 

prove that certain transfers made 
by the decedent within two years 
prior to his death were not made in 
contemplation of death. 
‘alter S. Gurnee and C. J. O’Conor,! 
Executors of Estate of Bell L. Gurnee, | 
vt. Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 
Docket No. 10429. 

The fact that estate tax paid in 
the taxable years exceeds the _ in- 
come of the estate does not render a 
beneficiary’s distributive share non- 
taxable. 

‘iliam S. Doig, Inc. v. Commissioner 
of Intern? Revenue. Docket No. 18905 
and 16212. 

The assessmem of taxes for the 
years 1918 and 1919 is not barred by 
the statute of limitations. 

Depreciation rate determined. 


E* 


tional sale contract securing payment 
measured by such full price, whether 
| 


W ice Classification: 


Circuit: | Where a large part of a 


4197. 


IN 





an estate tax paid 


taxable as income, 
Vv. 


contrary to the contentions being made. 





employed two men to do drawing work 
and a like number of men for patte 
work. One of the draftsmen was known 
as a designer, who with the assistance 
of the petitioner’s superintendent and 
vice president, considered requests of 
customers for, and made sketches of, new 
machines. In the event they concluded 
that the idea presented to them for con- 
sideration was meritorious, the sketch 


4 ars o : : 2 | : 

respectiv ely. Sometime in 1981, the | made of the proposed machine was 
petitioner's accounts were audited by @/handed to the other draftsman for the 
Revenue Agent, who proposed, as a re-| necessary detail work. From 50 to 75 
sult of the sudit, that an assessment be| per cent of their time was spent pre- 


BT, A. OLts 


Perkins Land & Lumber Co., 9 B. T. A. 
528; Ohio & Big Sandy Coal Co., 9 B. 
National Piano Manufactur- 
ing Co. 11 B. T. A. 46; Cunningham 
Sheep & Land Co., 7B. T. A. 652; Joy 
Floral Co., 7 B. T. A. 800, and Pictorial 
Printing Co., 12 B. T. A. 

The return for 1918 was filed on June 
5, 1919, apd the return for 1919 was 
filed on arch 12, 1920. The statutory 
periods of limitation for the respective 
taxable years expired on June 5, 1924, 
and March 12, 1925. Section 277 (a) (2),! 


Index Page 1534, Col. 1 (Volume III.) 


“ Time of Assessment: 


limit, held: 
até 
Revenue Act of 1924. The consent agree- 


Index and Digest 
Of Tax Decisions and Rulings 


YLLAB1 are printed so that they can be cut out and pasted on Standard 
Library-Index and File Cards, approwimately 3 by 5 inches, usually 
employed im libraries and filed for reference. 


CISE TAXES: Tax on Jewelry: Conditional Sale: 
enue Acts of 1918, 1921 and 1924: 
Treasury decision based on Carter, Collector, et al. v. Slavick Jewelry Co., 
Circuit Court of Appeals for the Ninth Circuit: 
at retail within the meaning of Section 905 of the Revenue Acts of 1918 
and 1921 and Section 604(a) of the Revenue 


NCOME AND EXCESS PROFITS TAXES: 
Nominal Capital: 
Decision of Court—Full text of Treasury decision based on Dreyer Com- 
mission Co. v. Hellmich, Collector, Circuit Court of Appeals for the Eighth 


from transactions in which it acted as 
without disclosing to the buyer the name of the seller, (2) from the handling 
of goods on consignment, advancing 80 per cent to 90 per cent of the value 
of consignments which it then sold on commission, and (3) from jobbing 
transactions wherein it acquired for resale the title to other merchandise 
by means of its capital, it is not a corporation described in Section 209 of 
ot the Revenue Act of 1917 as one “havin 
than a nominal capital’? and it is not entitled to classification as a personal 
service corporation under Section 200 of the Revenue Act of 1918—T. D. 


in a taxable year exceeds the income from the 

estate for that year does not render a anaes 
Walter S. Gurnee and C, J. 

Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 


ITATUTE OF LIMITATIONS: Waivers: Effect of Agreement Extending 
1924 Act—Where the taxpayer and the taxing | 
authorities entered into an agreement extending the time 
and collection of the tax, and the taxing authorities entered a final determi- 
nation of the tax liability of the taxpayer within one year and two years, 
respectively, after the expiration of the statutory period of limitation which 
had been voided by the agreement; and the agreement contained no time 
The assessment was made within 4 reasonable time under 


the agreement, and was not barred by the statute of limitations.—William 
8. Doig, Inc., v. Commissioner of Internal Revenue, (Board of Tax Appeals.) | 
—Yearly Index Page 1534, Col. 2 (Volume III.) 


AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY Are PRESENTED HEREIN, Berna 
PusuisHeD Without COMMENT AY THE Uniten States DarLy 


Change Advocated 
In Computing Pay of 
Warrant Officers 


Consideration of Entire Pe- 
riod of Service in Deter- 
mining Longevity Is 


Sought. 


Basis of Tax: Rev- 
Decision of Court.—Full text of 


Where a dealer sold jewelry 
Act of 1924 and took a condi- 


selling price in full, the tax is 
it is collectible.—T. D, 4198. 


[Continued from Page 2. 


count, service as a warrant officer was 
| not to count; only commissioned service 
was tocount. And the service that could 
be counted at all was to count for a two- 
fold purpose, viz., for longevity pay and 
also for promotion to higher base pay 
periods. 

But not so for commissioned warrant 
officers who remain confined to specified 
low periods. Unfortunately, as just said, 
the periods of the service of the 1922 
Act did not recognize for pay promotion 
the Naval Academy service of those of- 
ficers who have been commissioned since 
1917. The solution of this anomalous 
situation would seem to lie in legislation 
enabling all commissioned officers to 
count all service for longevity pay. 

There is another feature of the Act of 
March 4, 19138, which affects the chief 
warrant and warrant officer, but which 
unfortunately has not been heretofore 
generally recognized. When the required 

| period of service for a warrant officer 
,to be promoted to the grade of chief 
| warrant officer was reduced in 1904 from 


of the 
or not 


Corporations: Personal Serv- 
Revenue Acts of 1917 and 1918: 


corporation's income is derived (1) 
broker on ¢ commission basis but 


no invested capital or not more 


’s distributive share non- 
‘Connor, E-xecutors, et al. 
(Board of Tax Appeals.)—Yearly 


| 10 to 6 years, it was done to agree with 
| the six-year service required as a mid- 
|shipman and passed midshipman before 
| the Annapolis graduate could be com- 
missioned an ensign. But when the lat- 
| ter period was reduced to the normal 
| four years spent at the Naval Academy, 
jand a midshipman was commissioned 
upon graduation, no similar reduction 
was made. in the period of service a 


for assessment 


made for additional taxes. 

On December 28, 1921, the petitioner 
filed amended returns for the years 
1918, 1919 and 1920, together with a 
brief concerning its tax liability for 
those years. The amended returns in- 
dicated additional tax liability of $21,- 
960.11 fgor the year 1918, and $9,- 
582.01 for the year 1919. 

Under date of October 14, 1925, the 
respondent notified the petitioner by 
letter that there had been assessed 
against it for the years 1918 and 1919, 
additional income and excess profits 
taxes of $31,542.12, this sum being 
equal to the total of the additional taxes 
shown by the amended returns filed 
by the petitioner for those years. In 
the statement accompanying the letter, 
the respondent said in connection with 
his assessment for the year 1918, that: 

“Since the statute of limitations has 
expired with respect to all aditional 
taxes for the year under consideration 
except that shown on your amended 
return filed December 28, 1921, the 
additional assessment has been made in 
the latter amount.” 

And as to the year 1919, that: 
“The latter amount has been assessed, 
being the amount shown on your 
amended return which is accepted as 
waivering the statutory limitation to 
that extent.” 

The additional tax found to be due 
was assessed under the provisions of 
Section 274(d) of the Revenue Act of 


1924, on lines 3 and 4 of page 1 of the|for 1919 the respondent capitalized the | 


respondent’s November, 1925, list. 
Claim for Abatement 
Is Filed by Petitioner 


| paring drawings for new patterns and 
— on general maintenance 
| work. 


|Inventory of Drawings 
| And Patterns Taken 


| The pattern makers kept patterns in 


| repair; rebuilt patterns damaged beyond 
| Pepair and made new patterns. About 
75 per cent of their time was spent in 
repairing old patterns and the remainder 
on new patterns. The petitioner took an 
inventory of its drawings and patterns 
on hand at the end of the year 1919. 
Some patterns may be used as long as 
10 years. Changes were made in the 
drawings from time to time which 
rendered the original drawing obsolete. 

During the year 1919 the petitioner 
| capitalized $1,052.57 of the cost of draw- 
ings and charged the balance of $979.69 
to business expense. The amount cap- 
italized represents the cost of new draw- 
ings for new designs of machines and 
the amount charged to expense repre- 
sents the cost of maintaining old draw- 
ings, and the drawing expense of ex- 
perimental work. None of the cost of 
patterns, amounting in 1919 to $2,974.08, 
was capitalized. All of it was charged 
|to expense. This method of treating the 
|cost of drawings and patterns on the 
corporate books has been in effect since 
April 1, 1918, and was used by the peti- 
tioner’s predecessor for 20 years. 

On an audit of the petitioner’s returns 


expense items of $979.69 charged to 
drawings and $2,974.08 charged to pat- 
terns and computed depreciation on the 


balance in the account on the first day | 


ments filed by the petitioner for an ex- 
tension of the statutory period of limi- 
tations for the assessment of taxes do 
not contain a definite expiration date 
and operate to extend the statutory pe- 
riod a reasonable time after their date 
of execution. Cunningham Sheep & 
|Land Co., supra. 

| The respondent’s final determination of 
the petitioner’s tax liability for the 
years covered by the agreements was 
made on March 27, 1926, approximately 
two years after the expiration of the 
statutory period of limitations for the 
year 1918 and one year after such pe- 
riod had expired for the year 1919. 

The petitioner is not contending, and 
we find no evidence of record to warrant 
a holding, that the respondent failed to 
determine the deficiency In controversy 
within reasonable time after the exe- 
cution of the consent agreements. It is 
our opinion that the assessment of the 
deficiencies for the years 1918 and 1919 
is not barred by the statute of limita- 
tions. 

The petitioner also contends that the 
jeopardy assessments made by 
spondent for the years 1918 and 1919 
were illegal because no jeopardy existed 
at the time they were made. In Cali- 
fornia Associated Raisin Co., 1 B. T. A. 
1251, cited with approval in Henry 
Veeder, 10 B. T. A. 884, and James 
Couzens, 11 B. T. A. 1, we held that the 
Board will not inquire into the basis for 
the Commissioner’s belief that jeopardy 
exists, 





|Seeks to Exclude 
Account from Capital 
In the computation of the deficiency 


On November 20, 1925, the Collector of | of the year at the rate of 10 per cent per) for 1919, the respondent adjusted the 


Internal Revenue, Brooklyn, sent the pe- | 
titioner a notice and demand for the! 


additional taxes assessed and on or about 
November 27, 1925, the petitioner filed 
with the Collector a claim for abatement 
of all of the additional 
The Collector declined to receive the 
claim without ample security for the 
payment of such taxes as may be found 


to be due for a consideration of the} 


claim. Security, consisting of various 


bonds of the face amount of $42,000, was} 
deposited by the petitioner with the Corn! 


Exchange Bank under an escrow agree- 
ment dated November 27, 1925. 


On December 11, 1925, the respondent | 


issued a 30-day letter advising the peti- 
tioner of a “remaining deficiency” in tax 
for the year 1919 of $6,774.23. 


statement attached to the letter the re-| 


spondent said the following: 
“The following statement was made 


in the above-mentioned office letter in! 


connection with the assessment of 
$9,582.01: ‘The latter amount has been 
assessed, being the amount shown on 
your amended return which is accepted 
as waiving the statutory limitation to 
that extent.’ 
view of the fact that apparently 
was no waiver on file for the year in 
question. 

“Since that date, however, 
extending the statutory period of limi- 
tation for the year 1919 and bearing the 
signature of your vice president, James 
Doig, has been brought to light. This 
waiver which had become separated from 
the file of the case was received in the 
Income Tax Unit on November 24, 1924. 
You may, therefore, disregard the state- 
ment made in office letter dated October 
14, 1925, as quoted above, in so far as 
the right of the Unit to make an assess- 
ment is concerned for the year in ques- 
tion.’ 


Conference Held 
On Tax Liability 


The petitioner protested the deficiency 
proposed in the letter. 

The petitioner’s claim for abatement 
was rejected by a 60-day letter dated 
March 27, 1926. 

Under date of June 7, 1924, the re- 
spondent requested the petitioner in writ- 
ing to execute a form of “waiver” en- 
closed with his letter extending the stat- 
utory period of limitations for the assess- 
ment of additional taxes for the year 
1918, one year. The petitioner executed 
the form of “waiver” transmitted with 
the letter, and on June 9, 1924, for- 
warded it to its counsel in this’ proceed- 
ing with instructions to “ ... forward 
the same, if, in your opinion, it is cor- 
rect.” Petitioner’s counsel gave the 
executed instrument to his stenographer 
with instructions to mail it to the re- 
spondent. 

During November, 1924, counsel for 
the petitioner conferred with the re- 
spondent in Washington regarding its 
tax liability. Subsequently in the same 
month, the counsel recommended to the 
petitioner that it execute certain 
“waiver” forms obtained from tke re- 
spondent during the conference extending 
for a period of one year the statutory 
period of limitations for the assessment 


assessments. | 


annum. 

In connection with its business the pe- 
titioner used small tools known as drills, 
taps, reamers, drilling machine cutters, 
counter bores, tool bits, gear cutters, 
electric drills, slotting machines, and slip 
saws. Many of these tools break easily 
while in use and have to be ground often 
to keep them in working condition. The 
cost of small tools purchased in 1919 and 
the maintenance cost of tools on hand 
was charged to expense in 1919. Of the 
total of $5,755.45 charged to expense in 
1919, $4,110.72 represented the cost of 
the tools purchased and $1,644.73 the 


| petitioner’s account for Patterns, Wood- 
cuts, Drawings and Photos, by capital- 
lizing the amounts of $979.69 and $2, 
974.08, a total of $3,953.77, charged to 
|expenses for drawings and patterns, and 
|allowed depreciation on the balance in 
|the account at January I, 1919, at the 
|rate of 10 per cent per annum. The pe- 
|titioner does not question the rate of de- 
|preciation allowed by respondent but 
j contends that these amounts are properly 
;chargeable to expenses and should not 
be capitalized. 

| We are satisfied from the evidence 
that the allocation made by petitioner in 





In the| 


|eost of maintaining tools on hand in/its books of the amounts expended for 
working condition. The life of these;dtawings is correct, and the $1,052.57 
small tools ranges from a day to four| Should be capitalized and $979.69 should 
or five years. The year 1919 was a large | be charged to expenses. The testimony 


This action was taken in| 
there | 


a waiver} 


business year for the petitioner. 
Respondent Computed 
Depreciation Each Year 


On an audit of the petitioner’s returns, 
the respondent capitalized $351.06 of the 
original and maintenance cost of small 
tools charged to expense in 1919, and of 
the amount charged to expense in 1920, 
capitalized $362.02 and allowed the bal- 
ance of $4,161.45 as a business expense. 
The respondent computed depreciation 
}each year at the rate of 10 per cent 
per annum on the balance in the account 
| on the first day of the year, 
| The furnace of the case hardening 
jplant of the petitioner was constructed 
of fire brick, which burn out every two 
years and have to be replaced. The frame 
j Within which the furnace is located had 
}a@ much longer life. On an audit of pe- 
titioner’s return for 1920, the respondent 
reduced the petitioner’s claim of 
preciation on the plant from 10 to 5 per 
}cent per annum. 


The parties have stipulated that the 





iron building should be depreciated for 
the year 1920 at the rate of 25 per cent 
per annum on a cost of $4,835.62. In 
determining the petitioner’s tax liability 
for the year 1920, depreciation should 
be allowed on the property in the amount 
of $1,208.91. 
_In determining the petitioner’s 
liability for the years 1919 and 1920, the 
respondent reduced the former’s  in- 
vested capital for 1919 by $12,720.44, 
this sum being the prorated amount of 
taxes determined by respondent for 
1918, and for the year 1920 by $30,859.69, 
the total of taxes determined by re- 
spondent for 1918 and the prerated 
amount of taxes determined by him for 
the year 1918. : 
Opinion by Arundell: Of the 


tax 


argu- 


the validity of the consent agreements it 
executed on or about November 22, 1924, 
for the years 1918 and 1919, the mate- 
rial contentions are that the documents 
(1) do not bear the personal signature 
of the Commissioner, (2) lack a definite 
expiration date; (3) were executed sub- 
sequent to the expiration of the stat- 
utory periods of limitation and (4) do 
not bear the corporate seal of the peti- 
tioner as required by the form adopted 
by the respondent. 

The facts involved in the questions 
raised by the petitioner do not differ in 
any material respect from those in pro- 
ceedings heretofore passed upon by us 


de- | 


ments advanced by the petitioner against | 


with reference to the patterns was to 
the effect that 75 per cent represented 
repairs, and 25 per cent represented ex- 
penditures for new patterns. We are of 
the opinion that 25 per cent of $2,- 
| 974.68 should be capitalized and the bal- 
| ance should be allowed as an expense and 
as such deductible from income. 

| The statement attached to the de- 
| ficiency letter shows that the respondent 
|exhausted small tools at the rate of 10 
per cent per annum from 1901 to 1917, 
land during 1917 and 1918, at the rate of 
|20 per cent due to increased production 
|during those years. During the years 
|1919 and 1920 depreciation was allowed 
at the annual rate of 10 per cent on the 
{balance in the account on the first day of 
{the year. The petitioner claims that the 


|rate should be 30 per cent. 


| ote ‘ 
| Petitioner’s Claim 


|For Deduction Allowed 


The petitioner’s vice-president _ testi- 
|fied that the life of small tools in use is 
\from one minute to four or five years, 
| and an average of two and one-half 
jyears. The petitioner’s factory superin- 
tendent testified that the tools had an 
average life of three years. This evi- 
dence was in no way refuted by respond- 
ent and we are satisfied represents the 
true life of these tools. Petitioner asks 
for a depreciation of 30 per cent and this 
jee be allowed for the years 1919 and 
920. 

As to the question concerning the 
proper rate of depreciation for the peti- 
tioner’s case hardening plant, the super- 
intendent of petitioner’s plant testified 
that the fire bricks comprising the furnace 
of the plant burn out and the furnace 
has to be replaced every two years. 
also testified that the frame within which 
the furnace is located “would probably 
last a life time.” 
stitutes all the evidence before us on the 
probable life of the plant and is in- 
sufficient upon which to base a rate o 
depreciation other than that used by the 
respondent. Accordingly, the respond- 
ent’s determination is sustained. 

The adjustment of petitioner’s investe 
capital for the years 1919 and 1920 on 
account of taxes due for prior years was 
correct in principle, but the amount 
thereof should be recomputed in the light 
of the foregoing opinion. 
Revenue Act of 1926 and Russel Whee! 
& Foundry Co., 3B. T. A. 1168. 

Judgment will be entered under Rule 50. 

August 17, 1928, - 


~ 


| 





This testimony con-| 


Section 1207,} 


Internal Revenue. 


Rules for Veterans 
Claims Are Amended 


Cases Disqualified by Previ- 
ous Imterpretations May 
Be Reconsidered. 





Cases of persons heretofore denied 
consideration of their claims for waiver 
of recovery of overpayments made to 
them by the Veterans’ Bureau, solely 
upon the grounds that they did not} 
qualify within the accepted meaning of 


considered by the Committee on Re- 
coveries, according to Director’s Deci- 
sion, 383, made public August 17 by 
the Veterans’ Bureau. The full text of 
the decision follows: | 

Subject: Retroactivity of the term 
“person” as employed in Section 28 of 
the World War Veterans’ Act, as 
amended. 

Question Presented: Should the cases 
of claimants heretofore denied considera- 
tion solely upon grounds that they did 
not qualify within the accepted meaning 
of the term “beneficiary” be mow recon- 
sidered by the Committee on Recoveries, 
and if so what part of such overpayments 
may now be properly considered under 
the provisions of Section 28 of the World 
War Veterans’ Act, as amended May 29, 
1928 (Public 585, 70th Congress)? 

Comment: In passing on the retroac- 
tive effect of Section 28 of the World 
War Veterans’ Act, as originally 
amended June 7, 1924, it was held that 
the Director had authority to waive re- 
covery of an overpayment made prior 
to June 7, 1924, but this section of the 
iStatute was not a statute authorizing 
|refunds, therefore, any refund which may 
|have already been made by any of the 
parties in these cases, or any recoup- 
jments which have been accomplished 
jshould not be disturbed. The report 
from the Committee on Finance, United 
States Senate, in connection with the 
amendment to the World War Veterans’ 
Act, has the following to say with refer- 
ence to the amendment of Section 28 of 
the Act: 

“Section 3 of the bill as amends sec- 
ition 28 of the World War Veterans’ Act, 
as amended under which authority now 
\exists for waiver of recovery of payments 
from any beneficiary, who, in the judg- 
jment of the director, is without fault 
jon his part and where, in the judgment 
jof the director such recovery would de- 
j\feat the purpose of benefits otherwise 








authorized or would be against equity 
and good conscience, by the substitution 
\of the world ‘person’ for the word ‘bene- 
ficiary.” 

“Under the language of this section 
at present, as construed by the bureau 
and the Comptroller General, the world 
‘beneficiary” does not comprehend per- 
sons who are not legal beneficiaries un- 
ider the statute, for instance, in a case 
|where, upon the evidence submitted, the 
bureau has paid insurance or compen- 
sation to a@ person who was alleged to 
be the widow of an ex-service man, but 
who, it subsequently appears, was not 
his widow ‘for the reason that prior to 
her marriage to the veteran he was 
married to another woman from whom 
he was not legally divorced, recovery 
can not be waived because the woman, 
Inot beigg the veteran’s widow, could 
legally not be a beneficiary ‘within the 
jmeaning of that term as used in the 
World War Veterans’ Act, as amended. 

“It is obviously unjust, however, to 
attempt to recover in such a case, both 
ithe payee and the bureau being without 
\fault. The substitution of the word ‘per- 
|son’ for the word ‘beneficiary’ will cure 
|the situation. There is also included 
\language to the effect that no disburs- 
ling officer shall be held liable for any 
amount paid by him to any person where 
the recovery of such amount is waived 
junder this section.” 

Held: Cases of claimants heretofore 
jdenied consideration solely upon grounds 
\that they did not qualify within the ac- 
cepted meaning of the term ‘‘beneficiary” 
|may now be reconsidered by the Com- 
| mittee on Recoveries. The Committec 
'on Recoveries may properly consider the 
entire overpayment if no recovery was 
|made prior to May 29, 1928, and if a 
recovery was made prior to that date 
so much of the overpayment as has not 





No unpublished ruling or decision will be cited or relied upon by any 
officer ov employe of the Bureau of Internal Revenue as a precedent in the 
disposition of other cases.—Extract from regulations of Commissioner of 


Tariff Rate Is Fixed 


On Cosmetic Cases 


Is Based on Entire Article In- 
stead of Its Component 
Materials. 


The Bureau of Customs has decided to 
approve the practice of the appraiser 
of merchandise at the port of Nw York 
relative to classification of certain types 
of vanity sets, and has directed that 
hereafter all entries of this particular 


the re-|the term ‘‘beneficiary,” may now be re-|type of vanity set be considered with its 


case as an entirety, and the duty as- 
sessed accordingly. Some appraisers 
heretofore had been classifying the sets 
according to the component materials of 
chief value, which resulted in a varying 
duty assessment. 

Following is the full text of the Bu- 
reau’s decision, which was in the form | 
of a letter to the collector of customs at 
New York: 

The appraiser at your port expresses 
the opinion that manicure sets repre- 


|sented by entry C-14012 and item 78381, 


of entry C-14818, should with their con- 
tainers be regarded as entireties as with- 
out such containers the instruments 
would not be salable as sets, and states 
that as the chief value of the entirety 
is undoubtedly galalith he would return 
them under paragraph 33 of the tariff 
act. Item U 611 is a set composed of 
metal, galalith, and celluloid, the cellu- 
loid container being the chief value, and 
the appraiser would return the set at 
60 per cent under paragraph 31. 
Ruling at Philadelphia. 

The appraiser of merchandise at Phil- 
adelphia states that the articles imported 
are manicure sets in chief value of metal 
designed to be carried on or about the 
person, and that the material of which 
the containers are made should not be 
considered a part of the value of any 
component material of the article con- 
tained. He states that the articles are 
evidently identical with those described 
in Abstract 1116 in which a protest 
claiming them dutiable under paragraph 
33 of the tariff act was overruled. The 
Bureau does not, however, regard this 
case as controlling for the reasons that 
there was no proof that galalith was 
the material of chief value, and that 
the protest was overruled without affirm- 
ing the collector’s action. 

The Customs Court held in Abstract 
1558 that vanity cases composed of 
galalith, silk cords and tassels, contain- 
ing a powder puff and mirrér, and metal 
containers for lipsticks, were dutiable 


under paragraph 33 in view of the fact, 


that galalith was found to be the com- 
ponent material of chief value. Follow- 
ing this decision and the decision of the 
Court of Customs Appeals, T. D. 33489, 
as to exhibit 3, the Bureau approves 
the practice at your port of treating the 
manicure sets in question with their 
containers as entireties. 


Austria Remits Taxes 
To Power Companies 


To encourage the evelopment of 
hydro-electric power resources in Aus- 
tria, the government of that country has 
announced the remission of certain taxes 
on such developments for a period which 
may extend to 20 years. This was an- 
nounced on August 16 by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce in a statement which 
follows in full text: 

Remission of certain taxes on electric 
power stations, transmission lines and 
substations for a maximum period of 
20 years is provided in a law recently 
approved by the Austrian parliament, 
Commercial Attache H. Lawrence Groves, 
Vienna, advises the Department. 

The new law replaces somewhat sim- 
ilar laws that have been in effect in 
Austria since the war and which have 
given a considerable impulse to hydro- 
electric development in the country. 

The greatest relief provided by the 
law is the exemption from the corpora- 
tion income tax from which especially 
the larger installations producing up- 
ward of 5,000 horsepower during at least 
six months of the year have benefited. 
Such plants will be exempt if their con- 
struction has started between January 


lerease of pay or allowances. 





warrant officer was required to serve to 
be commissioned a chief warrant officer. 

The loss of those two years to the 
warrant officer is particularly vital since 
the passage of the 1922 Pay Act, which 
bases the top pay of any grade upon 30 
years’ commissioned service, rather than 
upon 20 years’ total enlisted, warrant, 
and commissioned service as was the 
fixed principle for 39 years. If the av- 
erage chief warrant officer had the bene- 
fit of these two years he could hope to 
receive the top pay of his grade before 
reaching the statutory age of retirement. 


The pending bill heretofore referred 
to as partially remedying the situation 
of the Warrant Corps brought about by 
the 1922 Act, which we hope may become 
law at the earliest possible moment, car- 
ries an increase of approximately five 
per cent over an average career and is 
designed to grant to the officers it af- 
fects some of the benefits which accrued 
to the other officers of the Navy as a 
result of the 1922 Pay Act. It provides 
a helpful measure of relief after more 
than six years’ delay. 


The pending bill, prepared by the De- 
partment, in a measure restores the 
parity of pay of chief warrant officers 
having certain periods of service with 
that of certain junior grades of the line, 
which was destroyed by the 1922 Pay 
Act. The bill also embodies some ad- 
justment during the first six years as 
chief ‘warrant officers for their long 
prior service. 


Unfortunately this limited recognition 
of their long service as enlisted men and 
warrant officers does not apply except in 
a small way for the great bulk of the 
present complement of chief warrant 
officer. I refer to those chief warrant 
officers who were warrant officers when 
the present pay act became effective and 
were commissioned later. These officers 
number 752 of the 1,152 chief warrant 
officers in the Navy on January 1, 1928, 
and hence constitute approximately 10 
per cent of the officer personnel of the 
Navy. Paragraph eleven of section 1 
of the Joint Service Pay Act of June 10, 
1922, states: 

“For officers in the service on June 30, 
1922, there shall be included in the com- 
putation all service which is now counted 
in computing longevity pay.” 

These chief warrant officers were war- 
rant officers in the service on June 30, 
1922, and it would seem that they were 
fully protected. But it is held upon con- 
struction of the statute that a warrant 
officer is not an officer within the mean- 
ing of the provision just quoted. 

This discrimination, which, despite the 
decision of the Comptroller General, we 
do not believe was the purpose and in- 
tent of Congress or the Navy Depart- 
ment when the Act was written and en- 
acted, has been the cause of more dis- 
content in the various warrant corps of 
the Navy than any other single provision 
of the 1922 Act. ‘ 

We respectfully urge legislation to ad- 
just the discrimination against these offi- 
cers and restore to them the previously 
existing right to count all of their en- 
listed and warrant service for longevity 
pay alone, not for passage into higher 
pay periods, as obtains for other com- 
missioned officers. 

We hope and urge that in any definite 
recommendation for new pay legislation 
recognition be taken of the length of 
service, age, experience, and family re- 
sponsibilities possessed by the officers of 
the Warrant Corps and that their emolu- 
ments be adjusted accordingly. And if 
for any reason the long prior enlisted 
and warrant service of the chief warrant 
officers cannot be recognized under the 
present longevity situation, we request 
that remuneration encompassing those 
considerations be recommended. 

We favor equitable adjustment, or in- 
The re- 
strictive longevity feature here discussed 
has caused discontent among the chief 
warrant and warrant officers and has 
made their lives harder, but we think it 
has not materially lowered their effici- 
ency. We believe that the restrictive 
feature is wrong and should be removed, 


chinery is installed, and further pro- 
viding that 55 per cent of the current 
produced is sold to non-interested buy- 
ers. The law does not stipulate that 
current must be sold within the coun- 
try, thus permitting tax remission for 
those plants which are exporting cur- 
rent to Germany and other nearby mar- 
kets. 

Up to 1934 the law permits dividend 
payment up to 9 per cent; the rate sub- 
sequently to be determined by the Min- 
ister of Finance within a range from 7 
to 9 per cent. Various other provisions 
of the law relate to tax exemption for 


been recovered prior to that date may|1, 1927, and December 31, 1931, on con-| small installations, amounts allowed for 


|properly be considered. 
General Counsel July 21, 1928). 


(Opinion of the| dition that constructions be carried out] depreciation, 


by domestic firms, that domestic ma- 


exemption from certain 
stamp and local fees, etc. 
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¢ THE STORY OF WASHINGTON + 


From Every Nook and Corner of the Land 


MOTORISTS descend on Washington, Ne 
for the Nation’s Capital, like ancient Rome, is the converging 
point of well-traveled highways from all parts of the country. 


The Story of 








Riviere du Loup 


jon INTERSTATE MOTOR ROADS TO WASHINGTON 


c, Great Falls | 
Y Grassrange Fallon, _— 


| ASSOCIATION 


WASHINGTON 


Note:—This map shows some of the outstanding 
trunk lines — transcontinental and north and 
south. It does not show all highways. 
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ERE in the District of Columbia you may see the 
variegated colors of motor license plates from 
Maine and California, from Oregon and Florida. 


The colors of Tennessee are as familiar to Washing- 
tonians as those of Colorado—the Massachusetts codfish 
parks on Washington’s streets side by side with the ma- 
roon and white of Illinois. To Washington come cars 
bearing the registered insignia of practically every State 
in the Union, the Territories as well, and many foreign 
countries. 


It is impossible to say with accuracy how many motor 
tourists visit the Capital City each year. But at the 
tourist camp alone three years ago, 21,956 cars were 
parked. In these cars 69,495 people came to Washing- 
ton. In 1926 for the months of July and August alone 
nearly 12,000 cars bringing 33,000 people were accommo- 
dated at the model tourist camp, which occupies 60 
acres of ground laid out in streets and supplied with 
practically all the conveniences of the modern city. 


A trip to Washington is always a delightful experi- 
ence. When the visit is made by car it becomes even 
more attractive because the roads leading into Washing- 
ton pass through some of America’s finest scenic spots. 


This is one of a series of messages from the City of Washington to the people 
of the United States. Their publication is made possible by the coopera- 
tive civic effort of a number of Washington’s leading business men and insti- 


tutions, whose names appear on this page. 


H E NATION 


GROWS a SO 


Motorists who come from the Middle West and far West 
drive through the beautiful Appalachian Ridge—from 
the South and Southwest you may motor up through the 
historic and beautiful Shenandoah Valley —from the 
North and Northeast excellent roads bring the motorist 
through picturesque New England and the lovely hills 
of Pennsylvania and Maryland. 


The Interstate Road Map reproduced above shows 
the main arterial highway system of the country and 
how Washington is linked up with it. Every day sees a 
stream of cars gliding over these roads headed for Wash- 
ington—every day sees the motorists who have already 
reached Washington making short side trips out from 
Washington to the countless historic and beautiful places 
which literally surround the city. It is less than an hour 
to historic Bull Run, where the first battle of the Civil 
War was fought—still shorter to picturesque Great Falls 
where the Potomac River tumbles off the Appalachian 
highlands; Annapolis is 30 miles away—Mt. Vernon 
only 16. 


When you plan your motor trip, make Washington 
your destination and enjoy good roads all the way. Any 
information which may help you map out your trip to 
Washington will be gladly furnished upon request. 


Corporation, P. O. Box 3692, Washington, D. C. 
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Washington 


One of a series of articles de- 
scribing the City of Washing- 
ton. These public spirited citi- 
zens, firms and_ institutions, 
have made possible this series. 


The Wardman Park Hotel, 
The Hotel Built With an Ideal 
Connecticut Ave. and Woodley Rd. 


TJnderwood & Underwood, 
Quality Photographs. 
1230 Connecticut Avenue. 


Southern Brothers, 
Steward Business University 
For Secretaries and Accountants. 


1333 F St. N. W. 


Chestnut Farms Dairy, 
A Monument to Health. 
Pennsylvania Avenue at 26th St. 


Woodward & Lothrop, 


A Store Worthy of the 
Nation’s Capital. 


Tenth, Eleventh, F and G Streets. 


Gude Brothers, 
Florists. 


. 1212 F Street. 


W. C. & A. N. Miller, 
Developers of Wesley Heights. 
1119 17th Street N. W. 


Wardman, 


Houses One-Tenth of the Capital City 
Population. 


14385 K Street N. W. 


The Willard, 
Washington’s Leading Hotel. 
On Historic Pennsylvania Avenue. 


The Washington Hotel, 
in the Center of the Banking District 
Opposite Treasury. 


The Riggs National Bank, 
Resources of $50,000,000. 
Leading Bank in National Capital. 


District Lawyers & Washing- 
ton Title Insurance Co., 
Title Insurance. 

1413 Eye Street. 


H. L. Rust Co., 
54% Mortgages on D. C. Property. 
1001 Fifteenth Street N. W. 


McKeever & Goss, 


Member, American Association of 
Mortgage Bankers. 


1415 K Street. 


W. B. Hibbs & Co., 


Bankers—Brokers. 
New York Stock Exchange. 


725 Fifteenth Street. 


National Engraving Co., 
Service That Satisfies. 
Thirteenth and E Streets. 


Edson W. Briggs Co., 
Rock Creek Park Estates. 
1001 Fifteenth Street N. W. 


Hedges & Middleton, 
6% First Trust Notes. 
1421 I Street N. W. 


Washington Rapid Transit Co. 
“The Sixteenth Street Coach Line” 
4615 Fifteenth Street N. W. 
Washington’s Newest Transportation 
System—Coaches for Private Hire 


Inquiries concerning Washington, its attractions and advantages, will receive 
prompt and authoritative replies. Address The U. S. Community Advancement 


Er — ree, 


WASHINGT ORB 
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Commerce 


Trade With Orient 
For Year Declines 


From Level of 192 


Imports and Exports for Pe-| 
riod Were Both Smaller; | 


Shipments in June 
Showed Increase. 


American exports and imports to and} 
from the Orient declined during the fis- 
cal year 1928 as compared with the fis- 
cal year 1927, according to figures, com- 
piled by the Division of Regional In- | 
formation, Department of Commerce 
just made public by the Department. | 
The decline in exports amounted to $61,- 
048,000 or 8 per cent, while imports 
dropped $151,380,000 or 7 per cent. 

The Department’s statement summar- 
izing this situation follows in full text: 

The fiscal year 1927-28 closed with 
United States merchandise exports to the 
Orient for June showing an excess of 
16 per cent over the corresponding month 
im 1927, the second month in succession 
during 1928 that the Orient bought more 
American goods than in the previous | 
year. However, United States exports | 
to the Orient during 1927-28, aggregat- | 
ing $729,926,000, represented a loss of 
$61,048,000 or 8 per cent compared with} 
$790,974,000 for 1926-27, according to| 
Janet H. Nunn, Division of Regional In- | 
formation. = 

Cotton Exports Smaller. 

Imnorts for the same period also de- 
clined by $151,380,000, or 7 per cent, 
from $2,127,482,000 to $1,976,102,000. | 
Imports and exports of gold and silver, | 
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Foreign Trade 


| Canadian Business Declared to Exceed 
All Records During First Half of Year ind Grate Peodact: 


7 Unfavorable Trade Balances Reported for Italy and Nor- 


way in Summary of World Conditions. 


The first half of 1928 was the most 
active period ever experienced by Cana- 


| Heavy rains have caused a speculative 
| advance in rice prices, but any serious 
or actual damage to the rice crop 1s as 


dian business, the Department of .Com- | yet unknown. 


merce states in its weekly summary of | 


'world trade conditions, made public on 


August 17, Foreign trade figures for! 
Italy during the period show an in- 
creased deficit, and official figures report | 
heavier import surplus for Norway than 


| was experienced in the first half of 1927, | 


the Department announces. The sum- 


mary follows in full text: 

Argentina: The general situation in| 
Argentina is still improving and money 
is plentiful. Strike troubles in Rosario 
have been settled, in the main, and 
weather conditions are reported good 
for crops. Exports for the first seven 
months of this year show a tonnage of ! 
12.9 per cent less than for the corre- 
sponding period of last year, but a 1.6 
per cent higher value. This quantity ; 
shortage is due mainly to a decline of 
351,000 tons of corn and 150,000 tons 
of meat. 

Cuba: Unfavorable business conditions 
which have prevailed in Cuba during the 
current year are reflected in the con- 
tinued sharp decline in United States} 
exports to that country during the first 
six months of 1928. Exports were $64,- 
010,422, a loss of $17,840,519, or nearly 
22 per cent, as compared with the first | 
half of 1927. Imports from Cuba have 
also shown a large decline and in: the 
first half of 1927 were but $111,888,- 
647 as against $143,590,738 in the same | 


| conditions in Java continuc 
| though slowness in sugar 


eggregating $118,105,000, however, _in- | 
creased our total visible and invisible 
trade for 1927-28 to $2,094,207,000. The 
sharp reduction in the amount of raw) 
cotton sold to the Orient, combined with } The crop matured early and exports 
lower prices which prevailed for several i started moving on July 15. By August 
other staples, accounted largely for th 1. 1.793 araten eal Bakke shtpped. re 
loss in exports, while the decline in it-| England and 795 $6 the tilted Staten 
oa en it ae ee aa Australia: Dullness which has char- 
yi f ym. . « a. ee ‘ as 
ae Ge ae cobs tus Ssuiea acterized general business in Australia 
States sold Far Eastern countries 16 per ae recent _months continues. Early 
e = = — wo orr *« ~ » > > . . > 
cent of its total exports and in return | eau a ae et penn, 
bought 30 per cent of its imports from Spaile aattetonben a iad amaetiol | 
sealle , nals iticipates arket. In 
the same area, practically the same rela- | view of ths Gitttek for wed i fo be. 
tive proportion as during 1926-27. In the} lieved that general business will be re- 
distribution of this trade the Philippine, weed 5 eat 
Islands, Netherlands East Indies, and! ‘'S®® Somewhat. z ; 
Siam were the only countries which in-| , Brazil: General business has continued 
creased their consumption of American | fair in Brazil with exchange steady and | 
products. The chief losses sustained | Coffee prices firm, although the market | 
were in transactions with Australia,; Was Inaciive. A bill regulating petrol. | 
Japan, India, and China. Exports fluctu-|¢um production has been presented to} 
ated widely the entire year. ranging from| Congress and action is expected within 
$50,000,000 for August to $76,458,000 for | three weeks. A Sao Paulo Company | 
October, 1927. Six months of the fiscal} has been granted a franchise for the | 
year showed relative gains varying from, erection of a nitrate fixation plant. | 
two-tenths of one per cent to 18 per 
cent. The other six months sustained 
losses of from 5 to 34 per cent. 


period of 1927. Conditions are expected 
to improve somewhat in the Isle of Pines 
with the movement of the grapefruit 
crop which commenced early this year. 


Crops in Canada 
Continue to Be Favorable 
Exports Declined Sharply. | The first half of 1928 he most 
Much the same fluctuating tendency active period ever enjoyed by Canadian 
observable in exports was noticeable also | business. An official analysis of returns 
in our import trade with the Orient. A| for the six monihs ended June, 1928, as 
sharp decline, however, occurred during ,;¢compared with the same period of 1927 
the last three months of 1927-28. 
United States bought 770,483,000 pounds | physical volume of business to a gain 
of crude rubber, valued at $258.303,000.! in imports of 10.5 per cent, manufactur- 
a decline of 9 per cent in quantity and|ing 5 per cent, industrial employment 
22 per cent in value. Purchases of raw/5.5 per cent, car loadings 5.5 per cen:,! 
silk advanced by 5 per cent, to 74,488,000 | mining 7 per cent, and construction con- 
pounds, but the value declined by more! tracts, 34 per cent. 
than 15 per cent. In contrast the value; Tate reports 
of coconut products, tin, burlap, and car-'| vinces indicate continued favorable crop 
pet wool imports advanced. conditions, Harvesting of spring wheat 
Notwithstanding the disturbed eco-!has begun and is expected to be general 
nomic and trade conditions in many Ori-| by August 20. An arrangement has been 
ental countries and the keen competition! concluded between the British and Do- 
faced everywhere, the volume of Ameri-}minion governments for the transfer of 
can products shipped to that area dur-' 10,000 British unemployed to the West-! 
ing 1927-28 continued heavy. Markets; ern Province to assist in harvesting. 
ior the better-established staples were China: Nothwithstanding the satisfac- 
strengthened in many cases and newer | tory volume of trade during the first half 
markets broadened. The Orient bought! of the year, unsettled conditions in North} 
123,000 automobiles and trucks, or 20 per! China have militated against profitable; 
cent more than for last year, which to-! business. The outlook for the remainder’ 
gether with accessories and parts footed | of the year is declared adversely effected | 
up $111.000,000. by a money stringeney encouraging spot: 
This area also absorbed $69,500.000 | transactions. Crop prospects in North! 
worth of machinery, $57,800,000 of iron | 4 hina are generally good. Projected in-) 
and steel; 2,018,000 barrels of flour, or dustrial developments have been 


Was 


The | credit an increase of 14 per cent in the | 


from the Prairie Pro-* 


' 


Sus- | 


lident since May contin 


, ihe danger of curtain 


figures for 1 
Hjation at Lp. 6,210,304, as against Lp. 6,- 
| 026,363 the month previous. 
}ings were Lp. 6,752,473 ir 
| pared with Lp. 6,967,462 in June, 


| good 


i ket is quiet 


Latvia: A continual increase in de- 
posits is noticeable in the_accounts of 
the Bank of Latvia. The average 
growth in deposits at the bank has been 
from 50,000 lats to 100,000 lats each 
week. This accoount totaled 12,025,000 
lats ($2,320,000) on July 13, 1928. 

Netherland East Indies: General trade 
i favorable, 
sales in East 
Java is making dealers cautious with 
commitments. Import business is strong, 
particulary in automobiles, toilet soaps, 
and iron and steel products. Exports of 
wet native rubber in June exceeded the 
monthly average, confirming expecta- 
tions of small curtailment @f native pro- 
duction. 


increase Reported 
In Imports by Norway 

Norway: Official Norwegian statistics 
for the first six months of 1928 reveal 
an import surplus of 164,000,000 creas 
against 110,000,000 crowns during 1927, 
Imports for this period amounted to 500,- 
000,000 crowns as compared with 443,- 
600,000 crowns for 1927 while exports 


were valued at 336,000,000 crowns or an 
| increase of 


2.300.000 crowns over previ- 


June imports showed the fol, 


ous year. ] 
as compared with the 


lowing increases 
previous month, in. 
in parentheses) finished metals 4 


3,500,000); raw and semimanufactured | |. : _* WRG eth Sec 
| orks 360.000 (2,300,000); lumber, 1,- single item is in barley, which increased | 
| 670,000 (1,360,000); hides and skins, etc., 
mate- | 


and | 


(800,000); textile raw 
rials, 1,160,000 (750,000); fruits 
vegetables, 3,300,000 2,980,000) ; and 
seed and feedstuff, 2,600,000 (1,600,000). 
Increases in value of exports were, In 
crowns (May figures in parentheses) ; 
paper and pulp, 
fish, 7,500,000 n 
skins. 1.860,000 (1,500,000); tallow, 3,- 
300,00 (2,200,000); and raw and semi- 
manufactured metals, 6,500,000 
900,000). . s 
Panama: Bank collections and business 
in Panama were nominal during the week 
ended August 11. It is reported by the 
trade that the Chirique coffee crop will 
probably amount to 2,000,000 pounds. 
General construction continues active 
and work has been started on the widen- 
ing of the Sabanas road. A new light- 
house has been planned for A 
Imports into Panama during 
amounted to $1, y 
cent came from the United ae ; 
ru: Loca ade apathy in Peru ev!- 
Peru: Local tr 1 et wha 


Ae ee imistic outlook to the fu- 
decidedly optimistic ou ilable funds 


ture. The assurance of avaliable . 8 
for public works construction eliminates 
el labor employment 
which has been a threatening factor in 
the economic situation. Reserve bank 
July 31 show the note circu- 


2,700,000 


(6,900,000); hides and 


Bank clear- 
3 in July, as com- 


Fruit Business 

In Philippines Satisfactory 
Philippine Islands: Business in fruits 
very satisfactory, with ps 
interest being shown in grapes. 
market is quiet but steady, 
asonally heavy. Ar- 
rivals, however, are low, due to adverse 
weather conditions. All mills are re- 
ported to be operating. The hemp mar- 
but steady. at unchanged 
prices. Production is good, but arrivals 
are lighter, due to stormy weather. The 
percentage of low-grade heimp being re- 
ceived is reported to be greater than dur- 
ing the previous year. 

Poland: Polish foreign trade In June 
resulted in a debit balance of 97,549,000 
zlotys (par value. $0.1122), imports 
amounting to 289,510.44 and exports 191,- 
961,000 zlotyt. Compared with the pre- 


is 


The copra m 
with production se 


in crowns (May figures | 
in .700,000 | 


Trade Practices 


Exports of Grains 


Smaller for Year 


Consumption fo 


Than Crop 


Slight Decline Leaves Total 
Well Above Average 
For Five-Year 

Period. 


The estimated world production 
commercial cotton, exclusive of linters, 
grown in 1924, as compiled from various 
sources, is 23,204,000 bales, counting 
American in running bales and foreign 
in bales of 478 pounds lint, while the con- 
sumption of cotton (exclusive of linters 

Although exports of grain and grain|in'the United States) for the year ended 
| products from the United States for the} July 31, 1927, was approximately 25,- 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1928, amounted! 869,000 bales, according to a report made 
j}to $401,047,000, or $3,000,000 less than| public August 15 by the Bureau of the 
{those of the preceding year, they are|Census, Department of Commerce. The 
well above the average for the last five} total number of cotton spinning spindles, 
years, which is $369,704,000, according to} both active and idle, is estimated at 
ja report made public August 17 by the | 165,000,000, 
| Foodstuffs Division, Department of Com-| The total amount of cotton consumed 
4merce. The full text of the report jin the United States during the 12 months 
| follows: , {ended July 31, 1928, was 6,832,689 bales; 
The value of the shipments of grains! compared with a consumption of 7,189,- 
;and grain products represented 
| than 50 per cent of all food products 
| about 9.5 per cent of United States total] 43 
|exports. Exports of wheat and wheat] 569,765 bales in July, 1927 
flour amounted to $288.152,000. ses ; 
| these items show slight decreas 


; The number 
Each of| of cotton spindles active during July in 


the preceding year but still make up 
about 71.1 per cent of our total export! 


trade . grain -— perain products. ers —= : : 
vain in Barley is Largest. ‘Uses for Chlorine 
Is Problem in Italy 


Imports of cotton for the 12 months 


Gains in the trade for the fiscal year 
just classed were as follows: Barley, 
19,537,000 bushels or 114.6 per cent; 
corn, 827,000 bushel: or 2.7 per cent; 
| rice and broken rice, 5,492,000 pounds 
or 1.7 per cent; macaroni, 674,000 pounds 
or 8.1 per cent; and corn starch, 63,- 
037,000 pounds or 28.6 per cent. 

The largest percentage increase in any | 


Product Lacking in Chem- 


of | ended June 30, 1928 


more! 585 bales in 1927, the report shows. Dur- ! 
, and! ing the month of July, 1928, a total of | 
5743 bales was consuméd, as against | 


t ; ow § es both|this country is given as 28,228,024, as! 
in quantity and vaiue as compared with| against 32,324,426 for the previous July. | 


Means of Disposal of By-' 


AvuTHonizep STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, Berna 
PurursHen Wirnovt Comment sy THE Unirep States Darcy 


Agricult 


World Production of Commercial Cotton 
In 1927 Is Estimated at 27,813,000 Bales 


r Year Ended July 31, 1927, Was Larger 


for Season. 


, as given in the re- 
port, were as follows (In 500 Ib. bales): 
1928 1927 

Wucvvnee wow cueeet 201,856 231,767 

| Peru 23,319 20,877 
| China ston 62,888 33,466 
93,272 

18,892 


| Total . 838,226 400,983 
| Exports of domestic cotton for the 12 


| month period, as given in the report are| 


| as follows (running bales): 
United Kingdom 
France 

} Italy 

| Germany 

| Other Europe 
Japan .. 

} All Other 


. 2,093,849 
1,233,472 
” 


430,066 539 


11,183,938 
bales of 
1928 and 
bales for 
1928 and 
The distribution for 
United Kingdom, 750: 
Netherlands, 25; France, 1,893; Germany, 
, 6,115; Belgium, 663; Italy, 190: Canada, 
| 650: Mexico, 1; Australia, 100; New Zea- 
| land, 100, 
| The Department of Commerce has just 
' issued the preliminary report compiled 
! from Census returns of cotton consumed 


Total .. . 0,733,177 

Note.—Figures include 10,397 
linters exported during July in 
17,479 bales in 1927 and 193,28 
the 12 months ended July 31 in 
257,324 bales in 1927. 
; July, 1928, follows: 


and on hand for the 12 months ended 
July 31,1928. The statistics for the sev- 
eral items of the supply and distribution 
of cotton in the United States for the 


| Season of 1927-28, are presented in the 


ure 


Simplified Practice 
In Industry Is Said 
To Be World-Wide 


Spread Has Followed Success 
In America, States William 
E. Braithwaite, of Stand- 
ards Bureau. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


side line, whereas in 1898 it made more 
than 200 varieties of canned foodstuffs. 
To the distributor (wholesaler and re- 
tailer), simplified practice offers: (1) 
Increased turnover due to concentration 
of stock, staple lines, easy to buy, quick 
to sell, no slow-moving numbers, more 
effective sales force, more concentrated 
sales effort. (2) Less overhead and bet- 
|ter service through lower handling 
i charges, less stock depreciation, smaller 
clerical forces, less obsolescence, quick 
jand reliable delivery, fewer misunder- 
;standings and errors. (3) Decreased cap- 
| ital requirements for maintenance stocks, 
| for packing materials, for storage space, 
| for interest and other charges, also fewer 
| complete lines to carry and less operat- 
jing margin required. 
| To the consumer, simplified practice 
/ means: (1) Better value for money, 
better quality, prompt deliveries, quick 
|replacement service, lower maintenance 
| costs, simplified specifications, protection 
| against unscrupulous traders. (2) De- 
lereased manufacturing costs naturally 
| result in lower costs all along the line. 
| To illustrate, one concern lowered its 
prices after cutting an original line from 
800 numbers to 60. The recent reduc- 


15,400,000 (14,800,000) ; ; 


(4,- | 


Aguadulce. | 
July | 
297,000 of which 66 per} 


particularly , 


{nearly 115 per cent over the preceding 
year. Rice, which showed a phenomenal 
increase last year, not only held its own 
but shows a slight increase this year. 


Shipments of rice to United States non-| product from the electrolysis of sodium ! 


contiguous territories, not considered ex- 


; ports and therefore are not shown in |; soda has not yet been successfully solved | 
the table of exports, amounted to 255,-| by Italian manufacturers, and the fact 


098,000 pounds for the year just ended 
{as compared with 242,864,000 pounds for 
the preceding year, a gain of about 5 
per cent, 
Flour Shipments Smaller. 

Wheat flour is another item that is 
shipped to non-contiguous territories in 
considerable quantities but does not show 
In export figures. Shipments for the 


fiscal year just ceased amounting to 559,- | A part of the chlorine is used in the | 


{000 barrels as compared with 641,000 
barrels for the previcus year. The rea- 
son for the decline in total values of 
grain and grain products for the year 
is not a falling off in volume but lower 
price levels; for instance, the decline in 
| volume of wheat exported for the year 
| was about 10,000,000 bushels but the de- 
cline in value was nearly $23,000,000; 
similarly, the decline in flour exported 
was 469,000 barrels and the decline in 
| value amounted to $6,500,000. 

| Feedstuffs practically held their own 
| for the fiscal year, the total for the year 
‘being $30,913,000 as against $31,114,000 
| for the preceding year. 


Wheat Crop Declines 


| In England and Wales 


‘Increases Estimated in Output 


Of Oats and Barley. 


Wheat production in England and 
Wales is 8,279,000 bushels below the 


1927 crop, aceordi pr 4 
Ph ly irc, De vont a | exported to England for the manufacture , 


, Agricultural Commissioner at 
| E. A, Foley, the Bureau of Agricultural 


Economics, Department of Agriculture, | 


has announced. The full 
‘statement follows: 

|__ Production of wheat in England and 
, Wales in 1927 is forecast by the Ministry 
,of Agriculture at 44,837,000 bushels, bav- 
‘ley 43,773,000 bushels and oats 94,850,- 
000 bushels according to a cable to the 
, Foreign Service of the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics from Agricultural 
'Commissioner E. A. Foley at London. 


text of the 


| Wheat production is 8,279,000 bushels be- | 


ical Industry. 


_ The problem of the industrial utiliza- 
tion of the chlorine obtained as a by- 


|chloride in the manufacture of caustic 


| that no disposal can be made of a large 
; part of the chlorine weighs heavily on 


| production costs and is a factor in keep- | 


ing the output of the industry below 


| actual plant capacity, the Assistant Trade | 
, Commissioner at Rome, E. Humes, in-! 


‘forms the Department of Commerce in 
'a report made public August 17, 
full text of the report follows: 


{Italian manufacture of synthetic hydro- 


|ehloric acid, part in the preparatjon of | 


; cellulose by the action of the gas on 
| straw 


| of caleium hypochlorite. 


| direct: caustic soda 


| plants, 
In 1926 Italian electrolytic caustic 
soda plants, if operating at full capacity. 
; would produce 4,000 tons of liquid 
chlorine. Pre-war production of calcium 
; hypochlorite was 9,500 tons. By 1925 
production reached its peak at 15,840 
} tons but in 1926 dropped to 13,700 tons. 
|The domestic output of calcium hypo- 
| chlorite exceeds home requirements and 
an export surplus is available. Exports, 
| Which were 5,090 tons in 1925, dropped 
; to 2,496 tons in 1926 and registered a 


synthesis in the 


‘further decline in 1927 with shipments | 


abroad of only 1,205 tons. 
The amount of chemical cellulose ob- 


tained in caustic soda plants as a means | 


|of utilizing the excess chlorine rose 
{from only 63 tons in 1921 to 2,870 tons 


in 1926. The esparto cellulose is largely 


| of fine paper. 


\False Representation 


| 
) 


Agreements Reached on Rem- 
| nants, Shoes and Roofing. 


The Federal Trade Commission on 
August 17 announced the issuances of 


| 


The | 


and esparto grass, but the most, 
important outlet is in the manufacture } 
It is estimated ° 
| that about 10 per cent of total produc- | 
; tion of hydrochloric acid is obtained by ' 


| Ended by Stipulation | 


| following tabular statements. The quanti-| tion of Mazda lamp retail prices has 
{ties are given in running bales, except} heen made possible through simplifica- 
; that round bales are counted as half tion. 
i bales and foreign cotton in equivalent} To gain these benefits, it is necessary 
500-pound bales. Linters are not in-|that producer, distributor and consumer 
cluded. ; ; | work together and therefore under the 
1, Cotton ginned, imported, exported, cooperative precedure of the Division of 
consumed, and burned in the United States} q-: . . : * widen tis 
for the 12 months ended July 31, 1928: | Simplified Practice, a simplified practice 
Ginnings, from August 1, 1927, to |committee is appointed which will repre- 
July 31, 1928 ... 12,709,590! sent the manufacturers, distributors and 
| Net imports .. 321,343 | consumers. : 
| Net exports .. 7,530,879; Recognizing early the fact that a sim- 
} Consumed ... 6,832,689) plified practice program in any industry 
| 
} 


{ 


Destroyed (ginned cotton)...... 20,000} would not be effective unless there was 
iene th See ek aoeee tne CBIR eee relatively high degree of adherence, 
: oe Pa ata: |the Division has cooperated with the in- 
|} dustries in perfecting a procedure, pro- 
1,404,815| Viding among other things for the ap- 
|pointment of a representative standing 
52| committee to serve as a liaison between 
{the Department of Commerce and the in- 
535,000! dustry concerned. 
viapces mono ase| This committee is usually appointed 
Fig en and ‘dditsnoen ot arama the general conference and is charged 
and foreign cotton in the United States for | with the duty of promoting, encouraging 
the 12 months ended July 31, 1928: and supporting the findings of the con- 
On hand August 1, 1927: ferees, as well as conducting annual or 
In consuming establishments.... 1,404,815| periodic surveys to ascertain the degree 
In public storage and at com- of adherence and to effect reaffirmations 
presses Sea tei cise ety 1,822,552; or necessary revisions. Annual audits, 
Elsewhere (partially estimated)* 535,000] or surveys, of industries during the past 
—-.--~ | year, revealed that there is an average 
3,762,367! degree of adherence of about 80 per cent 


| otal ...... 
{to their simplification programs. This 


| Net imports (total imports less 
-e-exports year June... 321,343). «s ‘ = . 
hid gall Seng igre be ae indicates that the sizes, dimensions, 


ri § i 2 Ss: . 
| Crop of 19! after July 31, 1827,. 12,620,829| types, ete., adopted and ‘published as 
| Crop of 1928 to August 1, 1928.. 88,761| Simplified practice recommendations are 
——___—_——-; reasonably well adhered to and kept in 
| Total ............e+sseeeeee0+ 12,709,590) line with the best current practice of 
-————— | the industry concerned. 

16,793,300) The logic of simplification in the pro- 
duction of goods applies with equal force 
to the selling of goods. Simplification 
implies discarding, or eliminating those 
items for which there is little or no call 
and concentrating on those more com- 
monly used. Such concentration means 
1,189,565 | that effort is being expended where re- 

335,000} sults are sure. And that is just what 
should be done in selling. 

We have had occasion to review the 
lsuggestion of the National Luggage 
Dealers’ Association regarding stand- 
t  supply+ Roe moe: 121,850 | ardization and simplified practice needed 
| * Includes cotton for export on ship-|in the luggage business. This list of 
! hoard, but not cleared; cotton coastwise; | Suggestions is no doubt based upon the 
| cotton in transit to ports, interior towns,!results of careful study made by the 
‘and mills; cotton on farms, etc. (agentsjretailers. It is safe to assume that if 
| and trade reports). ! |the manufacturers and retailers can 
+ Due principally to the inclusion in alljagree on a_ constructive simplificatio 
distribution items of the “city crop,” which program covering standard sizes fo 
consists of rebaled samples and pickings | trunks, suit cases, hat boxes, hand bags, 


from cotton damaged by fire and weather, j : or" ele 
Note.—Foreign cottons included in above etc., it will be of great economic value 


1928 1927 

In consuming esta blish- 
ments ... ok 

In public storage and at 
compresses 

Elsewhere (n ar tially 
estimated)* .. 


1,007,017 


1,189,565 1,82: 


5 


335,000 


! Aggregate supply 
| Net exports (total exports less 
re-exports) siete ivesceee 
PIOMBUME (sos mis eles iiss oe oe 
| Destroyed (ginner cotton)..... 
On hand July 31, 1928: 
j In consuming establishments.... 
In public storage and at com- 
WYMMNOE<. 5 cain 30d & a6 Beas ae ehens 
} lsewhere (partially estimated)* 


7,530,879 
6,832,689 
20,000 


1,007,017 
2,531,582 
16,915,150 


POUR Fock cba) oe es 
Aggregate distribution 


Excess of distribution over 


more than twice the amount of the pre-, 
vious year; and 120,910,000 pounds of 
leaf tobacco valued at $35,000,000—an 
advance of 10 per cent in quantity, but 
a loss of 9 per cent in value. Other ex- 
ports included 1,669,000,000 feet of! 
Northwestern lumber and timber, andj 
22,300,000 barrels of refined mineral oils, | 
in both of which cases price reductions 
cut into the total values. The loss of 
$27,000,000 in the sale of raw cotton, 
which dropped from 2,158,000 to 1,136,- 
000 bales, was divided about equally 
among the Japanese, Chinese, and In- 
dian markets. 


Federal Holdings of Land 
Worth Billions of Dollars 


ee | 


[Continued from Page 1.] | 
continental United States there are still 
200,000,000 acres of land that have been! 
surveyed but have not passed into pri- | 
vate ownership. This constitutes an area 
greater than the State of Texas. There 
is an additional area of some 300,000 
square miles, equal to that of New York, 


| 
' 


Pennsylvania, Ohio, Illinois, Indiana and} ment is anticipated before the Chinese | 


Iowa, that is in national] forests andj} 
therefore still belongs to the people. 
Certain Lands Leased. 

The General Land Office is not merely | 
the saies agent of the Government where | 
its lands are concerned but is also iis | 
rental agent. ‘In 1920 it was given au- | 
thority by Congress to lease oil, gas, coal, | 
and other lands, and has done a thriving | 
business ever since. It took in $67,000,- | 
000 in the first eight years of the opera- 

tion of this law. 

The popular view of much of the un- 
appropriated lands of the West is that 
they were without value. This not 
the view of the Land Office. It points to 
the fact that, in early days, the prairie 
lands of Ohio were considered worthless 
since they grew no trees and that, in- 
stead of making homes on them, settlers 
laborictsly hewed out farms from the 
forest lands along the streams. But the 
prairie lands proved of value. 

When Lieutenant Pike, for whom 
Pike’s Peak was named, first began rid- 
ing the plains he wrote in his diary that 
this region to the West was of no valuc 
to white men, but its possession was for- 
tunate as it would provide a place t 
which the Indians could retreat. Her 
again was a mistake made in estimating 
the future value of seemingly worthles: 
land. The Land Office viewpoint is that 
these areas still in public ownership ma) 
have many elements of potential valu 
not at present appreciated, 


is 


| timates 
| parentheses): 


| 970.000 


| White 


pended, although an extensive buiiding 
program already projected for.next year 
will probably encourage imports of build- 
ing materials during the remainder of the 
year. 

Finland: Customs receipts in Finland 
for the first six months of 1928 have not 
only exceeded estimates, but are consid- 
erably higher than those for the same 
period of 1927. Revenues from this 
source for the period under review 
amounted to 766,100,000 marks as com- 
pared with 676,450,000 marks in 1927. 
Estimated income for the first half year 
was 653,900,000 marks. Receipts from 
the leading sources were as follows: (Es- 
for the six month’s period in 
Import duties, 669,000,000 
marks (550,000,000); export duties, 1,- 
(5,000,000); forwarding duties, 
1,360,000 (1,750,000); tobacco excise, 82,- 
100,000 (80,000,000); match-tax, 8,700,- 


/ 000 (8,000,000); candy excise, 11,200,000} 


(9,000,000). 

Indo-China: General business condi- 
tions in Indio-China during July were 
poor. Merchants were reducing’ import 
orders and banks were making an effort 
to shorten credit terms. No improve- 


New Year hag passed. The rice market 


| was weak but firmed toward the end of | 
{the month, due to better demand from| 


Java. July rice exports reached 130,385 


metric tons, of which 24,000 metric tons! 


went to Hong Kong and 26,000 metric 
tons to India. At the end of the month 
rice was quoted at 8.48 piasters 
per 100 kilos ($4.30 per 220 pounds), and 
quotations for other grades 
very little during the month. 


Italian Trade Figures 
Show Deficit for Half Year 


the first six months os this year show a 
heavier trade deficit than was realized 
during the corresponding period of 1927. 
Both imports and exports showed de- 
creases, but the decrease in exports was 
comparatively heavier. Exports for the 
six months dropped to 6,997,000,000 lire 


last year while imports totaled 11,105,- 


spectively. In consequence of 
changes the trade deficit rose from 3,- 
815,000,000 lire for the first semester of 
1927 to 4,107,000,000 lire for the cor- 
responding period of this year. June im- 
ports totaled 2,124,000,000 lire and ex- 
ports 1,412,000,000 lire both of which are 
the highest for this year. 

Japan: Immediate tvade prospects in 
Japan ave declared only fair. Capital 
‘nvestments are declining, and there is 
little activity in the stock exchange. 


fluctuated 


Italy: Italian foreign trade figures for | 


this year as against 7,989,000,000 lire: 


000,000 lire and 11,805,000,000 lire, re- | 
these | 


ceding month, both imports and exports 
! decreased in June by 6,960,000 and 9,- 
114,000 zlotys, respectively. State 
finances for June closed with a surplus 
of 10,372,000 zlotys (par value, $0.1122 

| actual receipts totaling 216,581,000 zlo- 
\tys against 206,209,000 zlotys of expen- 
ditures. Actual receipts of state reve- 
nues for the first half of the current year 


totaled 1,593,172,000 zlotyvs, against 1,-' 


$98,853,000 zlotys of actual disburse- 
lments. thus resulting in a surplus of 
194,319,000 zlotys. The relative figures 
for the first six months of 1927 were: 
Revenues, 1,216,000,000; expenditures, 
1,079,000,000, and a resultant surplus of 
37,000,000 zlotys, thus show!ng Increases 
for the 1928 period of 31 per cent in rev- 
enues, 30 per cent in expenditures, and 
42 per cent in the surplus. ; 

Porto Rico: Business remains dull in 
Porto Rico in practically all lines, with 
no important change. Retail trade in 
San Juan is fairly active, and in Maya- 
| guez the turnover continues average, but 
elsewhere retailers report difficulty in 
moving stocks. Merchants do not an- 
ticipate any marked improvement during 
August, but increasing activity is looked 
for in September. Collections continue 
| ow, and banks report a vreduction in 
the volume of drafts arriving from the 
United States for collection. Outstand- 
ing bank loans are still above normal 
for this season. and caution rules in 
making new commitments. Tobacco 
liquidations progress slowly, but the set- 
tlement of sugar loans is slightly more 
rapid, 


‘Court Ruling May Change 
Practice in Customs Appeals 


of the United States Customs Court, has 
just made a ruling which, unless upset 


on appeal, will change the method of | 


| bringing protests before the Customs 
Court for review. 
Tilson rules that customs suits must be 
in, the name of the real parties In_in- 
terest. Under the present more or less 
routine practice brokers often act for 
importers. 

The issue arose in connection with a 
protest filed by J. E. Bernard & Co., cus- 
toms brokers. The merchandise involved 
consisted of artificial silk, imported by 
the Yamato Importing Co. of Chicago. 
The Government moved to dismiss the 


New York, August 17.—Judge Tilson, | 


In this decision, Judge | 


jlow the 1927 crop but acreage was de-' stipulations, No. 261, 262, 263, covering 
icreased 259.000 acres. Barley produc-| arrangements in certain cases involving 
|tion is increased 3,532,000 bushels and remnants, shoes and roofing material. 
oats 791,000 bushels above 1927. The| The full text of the Commission’s state- 


,;area under both of these crops. was in-| ment follows: 


| 
' creased. 


Misrepresentation of himself as a 
ae | manucecturer when he owned or con- 
ati . . trolled no mills and only engaged in the 
Operation of Spur Line : mail order business will be discontinued 
Is Disapproved by 1. GC. C, | by an individual selling and distributing 
‘remnants, according to a_ stipulation 

Eastern | 227e¢ement between this person and the 
. Federal Trade Commission. The _ re- 
spondent agrees also to cease advertising 


Operation by the Mississippi 
Railway of a 25-mile line extending 
‘from Crandall to Cliff Williams, Miss,, | "POD 4 ass 7 . * 
{was disapproved by the Interstate Com. | eran bei as ae = hen am fact, thei 
;merce Commission in a decision made | fps ae eee 2 the purchase PERC of 
‘public August 16 in Finance Docket No.|* cree = ered e the tones 
|6510. The road belongs to and is now op- = 9 e ARMY OF arerneaes ane 
erated by the Long-Bell Lumber Com.|°" Shoes not manufactured according to 
!pany and the Commission’s report states 
that, as it is drawing toward the end 
of the company’s lumber operations in 
Clarke and Lauderdale counties, it de- 
jsires to dispose of the road retaining, 
/ as. provided in an agreement with the 
Mississippi Eastern, the right to use it 
as long as necessary, and to dispose of 
the capital stock of the Mississippi East- | 
ern at more than the scrap value of the 


hibited under the terms of a stipulation 
agreement between a shoe company and 
the Federal Trade Commission. 

A corporation engaged in the manu- 
|facture of patent roofing advertised that 
jits product was “a roof that not only 
makes your house more l-autiful and 
more valuable, but which affords well- 
nigh perfect fire protection.” The truth 
| line. The Mississippi Eastern desired to | 25 the materials in the roofing were not 
‘operate the line as a common carrier in| imcombustible or fireproof so as to be 
jconnection with its present line from | 2ccurately described as perfect protec- 
Quitman to Threadville. tion against sparks and embers, The 
| The Commission held that the record | Federal Trade Commission held that 
does not warrant the conclusion that the these Yepresentations tended to deceive 
Mississippi Eastern’e lines could be on- the purchasing public. . The corporation 
erated profitably without the. Long-Bell | ®S"¢ed to cea and desist from this sort 
Company’s Traffic, nor that the proper-,°! ™Misvepresentation. 
jties are reasonably worth the $220,000, ~~~ ry 
| which it is proposed to pay for them. | pert has estimated after considerable re- 

. | Search that both the European and Amer- 


\Cneasanebal Valse 
Of Eels 


i borhood of the Bermuda Islands. 
Discussed | It takes about two years for the Eu- 
lee /ropean eel to pass from the egg to the 

The peculiarities and habits of the ee] | fish stage and only one year for the 
and its possible commercial importance /A™erican species. When the time has 
are discussed in a study just completed | Come to return to their respective waters, 
iby the Bureau of Fisheries, Department the European eels turn east and the 
of Commerce. A statement issued by|American species turn west. When the 
| the Department of August 15 discusses | eels arrive in Chesapeake Bay they are 
| this study as follows in full text: The|@bout three and a half inches in length. 
common ee] is one of the most important | The eel is an omniverous feeder. It 
, food fishes taken in Chesapeake Bay and, Not only feeds on young eels but it is 
its tributaries. Of the 35 or more species | destructive of other fish, especially 
| which enter into commercial fishing in| Spawn of the shad and herring. Because 
|these waters’ the eel ranks tenth in the of this characteristic the Maryland legis- 
' value of the annual catch. ‘lature has at different times experi- 

According to the bulletin, the eel is|mented with means to destroy them. 
jone of the most mysterious denizens of; The eel has not attained the popular- 
{the deep. It takes about nine years to ity it deserves in this. country chiefly 


Army or Government specifications is pro- | 


ican eels spawn somewhere in the neigh- | 


| ftems are 297,444 bales consumed, 99,355 
bales on hand August 1, 1927, and 110,469 
bales on hand July 31, 1928. 


| Production of Coal Tar 


Is Increased in Germany, 


Production of crude coal tar in Ger- 
many in 1928 is expected to reach 1,- 
600,000 metric tons, states Consul 
Hamilton C. Claiborne, Frankfort-on- 
| Main, in a report made public August 
i 17 by the Department of Commerce. 
Production has been stimulated by ‘the 
unusually good demand for coke, the 
report states. The full text of the re- 
port follows: : 

Tar prices in Germany have not fallen 
appreciably because much of the tar is 


distilled by the producers, and a ‘fur-; 


ther large quantity is sold on long term 
' contracts. Crude tar is selling at_55 
i'marks ($13.15) per metric ton. Pro- 
| duction by gas works has increased be- 
' cause of the increased use of gas for 
| heating purposes, but efforts of muni- 
| cipal gas works to promote the use of 
tar for paving have so far shown little 
} results, 

| . However, it is thought in Germany 
that twice as much tar would be _ con- 
! sumed for paving in 1928 as in 1927, 
tin spite of road building having been 
! hindered by heavy rainfalls. Prepared 
} tar and paving tar are sold at from 
| 85 to 95 marks per metric ton. Tar 


_| roofing consumes considerable prepared 


| tar, but the use of the so-called tar- 
| free roofing, which partially substitutes 
‘ imported bitumens, is on the increase. 


| Traffic Reduced for Season 
| Of 1928 on Welland Canal 


' 
' 
| ‘Traffie on the Welland Canal during 
the season of 1928 was less than that of 
last year, owing to ice conditions early 
in the season, Consul Francis R. Stewart, 
Niagara Falls, says in a report made 
public August 17 by the Department of 
| Commerce. The total traffic from April 
|36 to June 30, 1928, was 2,087,000 net 
tons of cargo, as compared with 2,354,000 
' tons up to June 30 of last year, a de- 
crease of 11.35 per cent, the report 
| States. 
|} The nationality of vessels passing 
| through the canal is not known, but the 


protest on the ground that J. E. Bernard reach its maturity and at that time it because of its resemblance to a snake.| tonnage of all vessels this year up to 


Inc., were not the parties in in- 
|terest. Judge Tilson grants the motion. 
The full tert of this ruling will 
be found on Page 8, 


| & Co., 


| leaves the fresh water and goes far out | In Europe this prejudice does not exist 
into the ocean to spawn, Just where|and the eel fisheries there consequently 
this spawning ground is located is not!are of much greater importance than in 
definitely known, although a German ex- this country. 


| the end of June totaled 1,883,000 tons, 
as against 2,281,000 tons for the same 
period ot last year, a decrease of 17.45 
per cent, according to the report. 


ito both the manufacturer and distributor. 
Trade association officials, desirous of 
strengthening their own service-render- 
ing values to their organizations and to 
the industries they represent, will find 
in simplified practice an increasing op- 
portunity to that end. 

| As a result of the success of simplified 
|practice in this country, the movement 
\for elimination of the unnecessary va- 
|rieties in commodities has become world- 
| wide. Some time ago the Central Asso- 
j Glation of German Trunk Manufacturers 
}In common with representatives of the 
| Merchants and Consumers’ Association, 
ous to proceed with the standardiza- 
tion of trunks. It was decided to manu- 
facture only 10 sizes of hand bags, 4 
sizes of collapsing bags, 4 sizes of 
steamer trunks, and 3 sizes each of 
men’s and women’s trunks (average and 
full size.) The sizes are so graduated 
that when shipping them, they may be 
placed one inside the other and thus ex- 
;pense for packing and transportation 
may be decreased. 

_ The elimination of unnecessary variety 
in the products of a given industry pro- 
ivides a common understanding and mu- 
tuality of interest that paves the way for 
collective and cooperative effort in other 
directions, such as group or cooperative 
advertising, market research and analy- 
sis, sales promotion, statistics, and scien- 
tific research, 


Pir. ete 


\Exports of Pulp and Paper 
| From Sweden Show Decline 


Exports of both pulp and paper from 
Sweden during the first oe eae 
the current year have experienced a con- 
siderable decline compared with the cor- 
responding period in 1927, according to 
Swedish official statistics made publie in 
la report August 17 by the Department 
of Commerce. 
port follows: 

Shipments abroad of wet mechanical 

pulp up to the end of May totaled only 
63,512 metric tons compared with 99,563 
tons a year ago. An even greater de- 
cline was registered in shipments of un- 
bleached sulphite which fell from 181,248 
tons to 98,549 tons, while unbleached sul- 
phate dropped from 80,294 tons to 
56,224 tons and bleached sulphite from 
39,620 tons to 25,696 tons comparing the 
same periods. 
Board shipments of between 12,500 
tons and 12,600 tons were about the 
same, but exports of newsprint de- 
creased from 71,592 tons to 49,895 tons 
and other paper from 83,401 tons to 
62,880 tons. 


The full text of the re- 
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Fluctuation of Frane 
Reviewed From 1913 
To Its Stabilization 


Specialist in Commerce De- 
partment Tells of Replac- 
ing of “Lim ping Stand- 
ard” by Gold Basis. 


A review of the fluctuations of the 
French franc from 1913 up to the enact- 
stabilization law of 
1928 whereby the old ‘limping standard 
was replaced by a straight gold standard 
for redemption purposes, has just been 
made public by the Department of Com- 
merce, The review was written by 
Roger R. Townsend, Business Specialist 
of the Finance and Investment Division, 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, It follows in full text: 

Status Before War. 

Since 1848 the bank of France has 
been the sole bank of issue, and from 
1878 until the beginning of the war its 
notes were redeemable in either gold 
or silver at the option of the bank. 
While gold redemption was the usual 
practice, the bank’s option acted as a 
check on excessive withdrawals, al- 
though the bank would usually agree 
to release gold at any time for a slight 
premium. Furthermore, there was in 
circulation a considerable amount of 
silver coins, which ‘were legal tender 
but were not redeemable in gold. Be- 
fore the war, therefore, France was on 
what is commonly called the “limping 
standard,” not the gold standard. ¥ 

In 1914 prior to the war the maxi- 
mum paper circulation allowed by law 
was 6,800,000,000 francs, and the 
actual circulation was about 6,000,000,- 
000 francs. In addition there was an 
estimated metallic circulation of more 
than 6,500,000,000 francs, of which 
about 5,000,000,000 was gold and 1,- 
500,000,000 silver. The bank held a 
gold reserve against all its liabilities of 
about 3,600,000,000 francs and a 
silver reserve of over 600,000,000 
francs. 

In July, 1914, the exchange rate of 
the franc rose sharply above its par 
value of 19.29 cents, as a result of 
French funds being called in from 
abroad; it reached a high point of 21.7 
cents and the average for the month 
was 20.5 cents. The rate fell again in 
August but still remained slightly above 
par during the rest of the year, result- 
ing in an average rate for 1914 of 19.52 
cents. . 

Specie Payments Suspended. ‘ 

The Bank of France suspended specie 
payments on August 5, and on the same 
date the legal limit of note circulation 
was raised to 12,000,000,000 francs. 
At the end of 1914 the actual circula- 
tion was slightly over 10,000,000,000 
francs, of which nearly 4,000,000,000 
francs represented advances to the 
Government. 

The large foreign purchases of war 
supplies by France began to show its ef- 
fect upon the exchange rate towards the 
end of 1914, and in February 1915, the 
franc definitely’ fell below par. The 
monthly averages continued to decline 
to a low of 16.95 cents in November 
while the average rate for the year Was 
17.98 cents. 

The fluctuations were not so wide in 
1916 as in 1915 but the average rate 
was lower and in April the franc fell to 
16.5 cents, its lowest value until several 
months after the armistice. During the 
rest of the year there was a gradual im- 
provement; in the last three months the 
franc was stable at 17.1 cents, while the 
average for the year was 16.97 cents. 

Increase in Note Circulation. 

During this period—from the begin- 
ning of 1915 to the end of 1916—the 
note circulation increased by more than 
6,600,000,000 franes, while advances to 
the Government reached a high level of 
8,600,000,000 franes at the end of Octo- 
ber, 1916. The legal maximum for the 
total circulation was raised to 15,000,- 
000,000 francs in May, 1915, and to 18,- 
000,000,000 francs in March, 1916. The 
actual circulation at the end of 1916 was 
nearly 16,700,000,000 francs, of which 7,- 
400,000,000 francs represented advances 
to the Government. 

Early in the war the Government made 
determined efforts to recover the gold 
which had previously been in circulation 
but which with the outbreak of the war 
began to be hoarded by the people. Due 
largely to the success of these efforts 
the Bank of France was able during 1915 
to increase its gold reserve; it amounted 
to over 5,000,000.000 francs at the end 
of the year. During 1916, however, 
nearly 2,000,000,000 francs were sent to 
Great Britain, was largely effected by 
tained there, and by the end of the year 
the: bank’s gold reserve in’ France 
amounted to slightly less than 3,400.000,- 
000 francs. For the remainder of the 
war it was maintained at approximately 


American Credits, 

The practical stabilization of the france 
exchange rate, which was begun in the 
latter half of 1916 in agreement with 
Grat Britain, was largely effected by 
gold exports from France and by loan 
operations. With the entry of the United 
States into the war in April, 1917, the 
franc improved slightly; and the stabili- 
zation was secured at a somewhat higher 
rate by means of American credits, so 
that the average rate for the year was 
17.3 cents. 

For the first seven months of 1918 the 
franc was stable at 17.5 cents; but fol- 
lowing the military successes in August, 
it rose above 18 cents and reached 18.6 
cents in november, the highest it had 
been after May, 1915. This rise in the 


~ latter part of the year gave an average 


rate for 1918 of 17.8 cents, 

The abnormally large imports of 
France during the war were financed by 
foreign credits, which were also used 
to keep the franc ‘“‘pegged” at an arti- 
fically high level, so that the effect of 
these imports on the exchange rates was 
comparatively slight. The internal. pur- 
chasing power of — the franc, however, 
had depreciated during the war; con- 

. sequently when im March, 1919, the ar- 
tificial stabilizatiom was abandoned and 
when foreign credits were curtailed, the 
franc began a rapid decline to a level 
more in accord with its presumed real 


.. value at that time. This decline brought 


the rate down from 18.3 cents in March 


.:to 85 cents in December; the average 


for the year was 13.86 cents, 
Average Value in 1920. 
The franc declined less sharply in 1920 
but fell below 6 cents in April for the 


« first time. The lowest monthly average 


during the year was 5,92 cents in De- 


- cember, and the year'y average for 1920 


was 7.04 cents. 
Meanwhile the note circulation had 
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Volume of Business for Week Erzded 
Augucsi 11 Greater Than Previous W eek 


Decrease Reported in W freat, Cotton and Steel Over 
Same Period, According to Weekly Statement. 


Measured by check payments, the dol-| 


lar volume of busimess during the week 
ended August 11 -was greater than in 


either the previous week or the same 
week of 1927, according to the weekly 
statement of the Department of Com- 
merce made public August 17 and which 
follows in full text: 

Steel-plant operations continued at the 
same rate as durimg the previous week 
and were higher than a year ago. Build- 
ing contracts were slightly less than dux- 
ing the previous week, and also declined 
from a year ago. The wholesale price 
index was again lower than in the pre- 
vious week, but still above a year agro. 
Wheat, cotton and steel all showed de- 


clines from both periods, the wheat price corresponding week of last year, -while| Adjusted serwice certifi- 


being especially marked. 





Bank loans declined slightly from the 
| previous week, buat were still higher than 
a yeat ago. Loans to brokers and deal- 
ers were slightly larger than a week ago 
and also larger than in the correspond- 
ing week of 192°7. Security prices again 
ee stocks being higher than a year 
| ago, but bonds lower. The Federal Re- 
jserve ratio was higher than daring the 
| previous week, but lower than a year 
ago. 

The output of bituminous coal Guring 
|the week ended August 4 declined from 
the previous week, but was higher than 
in the corresponding week a year ago. 
; Production of lxamber and crude petro- 
|leum declined £2-0m both periods. Re- 
|ceipts of wheat -were larger than in the 


receipts of cattle and hogs were smaller. 


WEEKLY BUSINESS INDICATORS. 


C Weeks ended Saturday, 


Auf. 
11 
1928. 
Steel operations ~~ - ....esceees 95.0 
Bituminous coal production ... 
Lumber production ‘ 
Petroleum prod. (Gavily average) .. 
Detroit employMe ME ........:c eae 
Freight car loadings ...... : <% 
Bldg. contracts, 37 States (daily av.) 
Wheat receipts 2... owes cccueeee eee 
CORON FOCCUED ow ws cite ccuseees 
Cattle receipts 
Hog receipts . ae Riri ihe sas 
Price No. 2 wheat ivureeceee 
Price cotton middlimeg ............. 
Price iron and steel composite .. 
Copper, electrolytic, price ........- 
Fisher's index (1926=100) ........ 
Debits to individual accounts . 
Bank loans and Giscounts, total .. 
Interest rates, call mmoney ......« 
Business failures 
Stock prices . . 
Bond prices ee UN 
Interest rates, timm@ money........ 
Federal reserve ratio 
*Revised. 


Average 1923-25 —100.) 


Aug. July 
4 28 
1928, 1928. 
95.0 93.0 
X98 *92.0 
93.2 96.4 
1144 114.5 
125.6 23.7 
107.8 
198.0 
813.0 =290.5 

5.0 10.0 
74.4 73.7 
64.3 59.5 
98.6 98.6 
73.2 77.6 
84.4 84.5 

105.1 105.1 
$99.7 99.9 
118. 112.1 
126.9 


125.6 
160.6 133.3 
104.2 


87.5 
195.0 194.3 
107.0 108.3 
137.1 137.1 
88.5 90.2 


July 
21 


Aug. 
13 
1927. 
92.0 
93.8 
102.8 
123.7 
92.4 
109.4 
133.7 
241.7 
47.7 
91.5 
66.6 
99.3 
71.8 
87.5 
94.2 
93.3 
107.1 
117.0 
90.9 
96.6 
175.1 
109.2 
97.1 
101.2 


July 
30 
1927, 
89.0 
88.2 
104.5 
124.1 
91.3 
109.1 
119.4 
327.4 
35.4 
82.3 
70.9 
97.9 
68.8 
87.8 
94.2 
92.1 
104.0 
115.9 
90.9 
107.1 
177.0 
108.5 
100.0 
102.8 


1243 
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7 | 
steadily mounted -with the increases of 


approximately 6,000,000,000 francs in 
1917, 18,000,000,000 francs in 1918, sand 
7,000,000,000 frames in 1919. The total 
circulation at the end of 1919 was over 
37,000,000,000 francs, In 1920 the in- 
crease was less rapid; the highest momth- 
end figure was 39,200,000,000 frances for 
September. The legal limit had of course 
been correspondingly raised from time 
to time until it reached 43,000,000,000 
francs in July, 1920. In September, how- 
ever, it was lowered to 41,000,000,000 
francs, this being thé first reductiom in 
the legal limit since the beginning of 
the war. 

Increases in advances to the Govern- 
ment corresponded to the rising mote 
circulation and -wvere approximately _5,- 
000,000,000 frances in 1917, 6,000,000,000 
francs in 1918, amd 8,000,000,000 francs 
in 1919. 
vances 


amounted to 


40 per cent at the end of 1914. 
year-end figure being 26,000,000,000 
francs. 

Note Circulation Checked. 

Toward the «md of 1920 the Govern- 
ment made an ef¥ort to check the rising 
note circulation znd in December agreed 
with the Bank of France to reduce its 
debt to the bank by 2,000,000,000 francs 
each year. This agreement was carried 
out in 1921, but the Government could 
pay back only 1,000,000,000 frances in 
1922 and 800,000,000 francs in 1923. 

Largely because of this contraction in 
note circulation and because of the sta- 
bility of internal prices, the franc 3ose 
in value from just under 6 cents at the 
beginning of 1921 to over 9 cents im the 
first half of 1922. 

The franc begwan a new decline in June, 
1922, when France disagreed with Great 
Britain regardimg German reparation 
matters; and by the end of the year the 
exchange rate had fallen to 7 cents. A 
further drop below 6 cents occurred in 
January, 1923, wohen France occupied the 
Ruhr in opposition to the wishes of Great 
Britain; and by the end of the year the 
franc had depreciated to 5 cents. 

A general loss of confidence im _ the 
franc was now evident, due chiefly to the 
break with Great Britain and to French 
financial conditions. Speculative attagks 





the immediate cause of a further depre- 
ciation to 34% cents in March. 
Credit in New York. 

Meanwhile the Government had taken 
steps to strengthen the financial position 
of the country, and in January, 1924, 
announced a mumrnber of measures which 
included a 20 per cent increase in taxes, 
reductions in expenditures, and budgetary 
reform. These measures had no immiedi- 
ate effect, however; and when the franc 
fell to 84% cents in March the govern- 
ment was aroused to more definite and 
forceful action to stop the decline. This 
took the form of obtaining $100,000,000 
credit in New York, guaranteed by gold 
in the Brank of France, for the purpose 
of stabilizing exchange rates. 

The mere announcement of this credit 
was sufficient to stop the speculatiom and 
to restore a degree of confidence. In 
April the frame rose above 6% cents, 
although only @ small part of the avail- 
able credit was utilized. This recovery 
was assisted also by the “Dawes Plan,” 
submitted in April. 

The reaction ‘from this sudden rise of 
the france brougcht its value down again 
to 6 cents in June, and for the rest of 
the year it fluctuated around 5% cents. 
Its average for the year was 5.24 cents. 

Rise in Circulation. 

From the end of 1920 to the emd of 
1923, while the Government was repay- 
Ing a total of 3,800,000,000 frances oO its 
advances from the Bank of France, the 
net circulation Of the bank had remained 
fairly constant at an average of about 
37,000,000,000 francs, By the emd of 
1924, however, the circulation was close 
to the legal maximum of 41,000,000,000 
francs, despite a further repaymemt by 
the Government of 1,200,000,000 francs. 

This increase may be at least partly 
attributable to the requirements Of ex- 
panding trade, but it marked also the 
beginning of a period of inflation and of 
governmental borrowing from the bank 
which carried the total circulation to 
about 50,000,000,000 francs by the end 
of 1925, of which about 35,000,000,000 
francs represemted advances to the Goy- 
ernment. The legal limits were increased 
on December 4, 1925, to 39,500,000,000 
francs for advamnees and to 58,500,000,000 
francs for total note circulation. 





At the end of 1919 these ad- 
25,500,000 ,000 
francs, or nearly ‘70 per cent of the total 
note circulation, compared with less than 
‘The 
year 1920 showed a smaller increase, the 


on the franc toward the end of 1923 - were! 


the Government, resulted in renewed dis- 
trust; and the franc fell from an average 
lof 5.4 cents cemts in January, 1925 to an 
average of 3.7 cents in December. As 
the French investor and business man 
lost confidence, the “flight from 
franc” received futher impetus; and 
despite legal w2estrictions there was an 
increasing effort to convert French hold- 
ings into stable foreign currencies and 
to avoid bringimg home funds acquired 01 
held abroad. 
Proposals For Reforms. 


Various remedies and reforms were 


finance, but mone of them inspired the 
necessary confidence; the franc comtinued 
to fall during the first part of 1926 until 
Poincare formed his “Government of Na- 
tional Union’? on July 24, which finally 
saved the situaation. The france averaged; 
2.47 cents in Jwly and at its lowest point! 
was worth about 1.94 cents, only a frac-| 
“~ more than 10 per cent of its par! 
value. | 


The programm of the nw Government} 
was based on the report by the French 
committee of experts, which had _ been 
appointed in Mray torecommend measures 
for the improvement of the public 
finances. This report had been published 
early in July; and the measures’ which 
Poincare proposed were fortified by its 
recommendations, although he did not 
follow them om several important points, 
such as early stabilization of the cur- 
rency, ratification of the war-debt agree- 
ments, and negotiations of foreig-m loans. 
Poincare’s program included an _ im- 
mediate increase in taxation, establish- 
ment of a simking fund for the internal 
debt, a special arrangement for taking 
care of the floating debt, and the adop- 





toencourage its return to France. 


Public Reacts Favorably. 

Public opimion reacted favorably to 
the announcement of this program and 
the new tax law was adopted by Parlia- 
ment on Augvust 4, 1926. Other neces- 
sary laws wereé then passed, imeluding 
a measure authorizing the Bank of 


chase of gold, silver and foreigen cur- 
rencies Without such notes being counted 
in the maximum note issue fixed by the 
law. 

The renewal of confidence inspired by 
|Poincare and his program was quickly 
reflected im the exchange rate of the 
franc, which rose steadily during the 
rest of 1926 and averaged 3.95 cents in 
December. Khe average for the year 
jwas 3.24 cents. 

Capital had begun to flow back into 


Foreign Exchange 


New York, August 17—The Federal Re- 
serve Bank of New York today certified to 


the Secretary of the Treasury the fol- 

lowing: ie : 
In pursuance of the provision of Section 

22 of the Taxiff Act of 1922, dealing with 


the conversion of foreign currency for the 


duties upon merchandise imported into the 

United States, we have ascertaimed and 

hereby certify to you that the buying rates 

in the New York market at noon today for 

cable transfers payable in the foreign cur- 

tencies are sSIhown below: 
Country 

Europe: 

Austria (schilling) ........... ° 

Belgium (belgga) ........sceces 6 

Bulgaria (lev > 

Czechoslovakia (krone) 

Denmark (krone) ‘a 

England (pound sterling) .... 

Finland (markka) ............ 

France (franc ) 

Germany (reichsmark) ....... 

Greece (drachhma) ............ 


13.9061 
.T197 
2.9623 
26.6886 
485.4672 
2.5168 
3.9069 
23.8368 
1.2948 


the | 


proposed by the successive ministers of! 


tion of measures to re-assure capital and|= 


France to issue notes against the pur-| 


| within these narrow limits. 


purpose of assessment and collection of | 


14,0845 | 


U. S. Treasury 
Statement 


August 15. 
Made Public August 17, 1928. 


Receipts, 


Customs recelpts 
Internal-reven ue receipts: 
Income tax...... 
Miscellaneous In- 
ternal revenue.. 
Miscellancous  receipts.. 


$1,166,287.93 
378,775.24 


1,523,283.78 
286,594.47 


3,354,941.42 
341,650.00 
289,921,125.75 


293,617,717.17 
== xpenditures. 
Ceneral expenditures... 
Interest on pwblic debt.. 
Refunds of reccipts.... 
Panama Canal 
Operations im special ac- 
counts 


Total ordinary receipts 
Public debt receipts..... 
Balance previous day.. 


Total seve 


6,264,280.69 
201,971.24 
682,073.00 
6,810.90 


wee 37,084.99 
cate fund ....... 

Civil service retirement 
fund 

Investment of trust funds 


20,349.19 


32,367.91 
130,419.90 


Total ordinary expen- 
ditures ....cceee 
Public debt expenditures 
chargeable against or- 
dinary receipts 
Other public debt expen- 
itures .... 
Balance today 


Total 


7,375,357.82 


9,990,350.00 


898,310.15 
275,353 ,699,20 


cosseeee $293,617,717.17 


eereeeee 


Decisions in Finance Cases 
Are Amnounced by I. C. C. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
announced on August 17 action taken by 
'Division 4 in uncontested cases on its 
finance docket, as follows: 

Supplemental report and order in F. D. 
No, 5201, authorizing amendment of lease 
|\dated January 5, 1926, between the Tampa 
|Northern Railroad Company and the Sea- 
board Air Line Railway Company, approved. 

Supplemental report and order in F, D. 
No. 5950, authorizing amendment of lease 
dated January 31, 1927, between the Tampa 
& Gulf Coast Railroad Company and the 
Seaboard Air Line Railway Co., approved. 

Report and order in F. D. No. 7020, au- 
thorizing the Toledo Terminal Railroad | 
Company to issue $259,000 of first-mortgage 
4% per cent gold bonds, said bomds to be 
sold at not less than 95 per cemt of par 
and accrued interest and the proceeds used 
for applicant’s corporate purposes, ap-| 
proved. 

Report and order in F, D. No. 7069, au- | 
thorizing the Detroit, Toledo & Ironton! 
'Railroad Company to issue $660,000 of first- 
imortgage 50-year 5 per cent gold bonds, to} 
be delivered to Henry Ford in repayment 
of advances for construction, approved, 


| 





B. K. Patterson Is Appointed 
To Post as Bank Examiner 


Appointment of B. K. Patterson of 
Minneapolis, Minn, as chief national 
bank examiner for the Seventh Federal 
Reserve District, was announced August 
17 by the Comptroller of the Currency, 
J. W. McIntosh. Mr, Patterson succeeds 
Howard Ms. Sims, resigned. Followings 
is the full text of the announcement: 

The Comptroller of the Currency has 
appointed B. K. Patterson of Minneapolis 
|to be chief national bank examiner of 
the Seventh Federal Reserve District, 
which vacancy has been created by the 
\resignation of Howard M. Sims, who has 
| accepted the position of Clearing House 
Examiner of Chicago. 

To fill the vacancy created by the 
jtransfer of Patterson to Chicago, the 
Comptroller has appointed Irwin D, 
Wright to be Chief National Bank Ex- 
aminer of the Ninth Federal Reserve 
District, with headquarters at Minne- 
apolis. 


France as soon as confidence was re- 
stored, while the international  specula- 
jtive interests supported the franc toward 
|the end of 1926 as they had previously 
jattacked it. The result was a more rapid 
|rise than was compatible with the best 
jeconomie interests of France, and the 
Bank of France therefore intervened on 
|the exchange market from time to time. | 
| By purchase of foreign exchange, it pre- | 
vented the franc from rising too high 
jand at the same time added to the neces- | 
ne foreign exchange reserves of the| 
| bank, | 





Fluctuations Confined. 

The year saw a further consolidation | 
and strengthening of the French financial 
position umder the Poincare regime. A| 
“de facto”’ stabilization of the franc was 
achieved by the policy of the Bank of 
France in establishing definite buying 
and selling prices on the exchange 
market so that fluctuations -were kept 
The highest 
monthly average of the franc was 3.96 
cents in . January and the lowest 3.91 
cents in July; while the average for the 
year was 3.92 cents, 

In order to maintain this policy in op- 
position to the continued strength of 
the frame, the Bank of France was 
obliged to take up large amounts of 
foreign currencies, which were added to| 
its contingent reserve of gold-standard 
exchange. The bank’s cover against 
note circulation was thus strengthened, 
and the stability of the currency se- 
curely guaranteed. A considerable part 
of this foreign exchange was converted | 
into gold to increase the metallic re- 
serve and thus prepare the way for legal 
stabilization ona gold standard. 

During the first part of 1928 the Bank 
of France continued to control the ex- 
change rate, which ranged between 3.98 
and 3.94 cents, and to add to its reserves 
of gold amd foreign exchange. At the 


Check Payments 


Increase Noted in Imporis 





same time the aggregate of the bank’s 
advances to the Government ‘was being 





17.4229 
5.2298 
40,1000 
26.6871 
11.2016 
4.5825 
6102 
16,6652 
26.7636 
19.2525 
1.7597 
49.9910 
65,2282 
47.2500 
47.0000 
36,2853 
44,6983 
55.9583 
100.0303 
99.9562 


Hungary (pemgo) ............ 
CRD cm a dese pcsecnns 
WOUMONTIN gg oes scssntnnes 
Norway (Krome) .....ccescees 
PONE CeOONED 2 oi iicitacceece 
Portugal. (escudo) ........... 
Rumania (lew) 

Spain (pescta) 

Sweden (kroma) ° 
Switzerland (franc) ........... 
Yugoslavia (dinar) 

China (Hong@ Kong dollar) ... 
Ching (Shanghai tael) 

China (Mexican dollar) 

China (Yuam dollar) ..,....... 
India (rupee) 
Japan (yen) ‘ 
Singapore (S. S.) (dollar) 

Canad. (dollar) .... 

Cuba (peso) 

Mexico (peso) 

Argentina (peso, gold) ........ 
Brazil (milreis) 

Chile (peso) Pas thseas neh ant 
Urueuay (PESO) ......cccceces - 


11.9379 
12.0717 
102.5790 





. This increasing note circulation, with 
its implication of unsound financing by 


Colombia (peso) .......... 


97.0900 
DAY, BUVOR, 6 woke ise 


59.125 


reduced; and on June 20, im the last 
weekly statement issued before stabiliza. 
tion, it was 17,900,000,000 francs, or less 
than half of the 38,350,000,000 francs 
outstanding when the Poincare Govern- 
ment came into office nearly two years 
before. 
Gold Basis Established. 

On June 24, 1928, the stabilization bill 
was approved by Parliament whereby 
the value of the new france was fixed at 
65.5 milligrams of gold nine-tenths fine, 
which gave it an exchange value of ap- 
proximately 3.92 cents or 25.52 francs 
to the dollar and 124.21 frances to the 
pound sterling. The new par value is 
therefore slgihtly more than one-fifth of | 
the old mint par of the frame (322.58 
milligrams); the new frane is worth 
about 20.3 per cent of the pre-war franc. 

The franc is now directly on a gold 
basis similar to the gold _ standard 
adopted by England in 1925. The Bank 


-_—_————_ 


[Conttreued on Page 8, Column 3.) 
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| oats 
eat tivee: take fos Rate Complaints 
liver into e ° . 
Filed with the 
Silver imports Into India for the week | 
ending August 11 totaled 3,723,000 | Interstate Commerce 


ounces, Says a cable despatch to the De- | Commission 
partment of Commerce from its Bombay | ; | 


Office made public August 17. During Rate complaints made public August 


the preceding week the imports totaled 16 by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
1,288,000 ovrnces, the despatch states. 
The imports originated from the fol- 
lowing points: London, 2,888,000 ounces; | o¢ North Milwaukee, Wis. v. Illinois Ter- 
Port Said, 787,000 ounces; and Mar-|minal Company et al. Secks reasonable 
seilles, 48,000 ounces. according to the|rates and reparation on structural iron and 
Fe ; steel from various points of origin in Penn- 
despatch. Currency in reserve on Au- | syivania to North Milwaukee, for fabri- 
gust 7 totaled 1,007,100,000 rupees in|cated bridge iron on shipments to Alton, 
silver coins as compared with 1,007,800,- | I. erese B. Cal ; 
€ : in # No. 21212, D, Calamari 
000 rupees on July 31. Bullion in Te! ago v. Missouri Pacific 
serve Was 22,800,000 rupees, being a de-| . 2. Commission to 
crease of 500,000 rupees since July 31. rates and award reparation on pecans 
Silver stocks were estimated on Au-|shipped from New Roads and Glynn, La., 
gust 11 at 5,000 bars, showing an in-|to Chicago. 
craase of 2,700 bars since July 31. The; No. 21913, Liberty Weekly, Inc., of New 
volume was poor; the market uncertain| york City v. Atchison. Topeka & Santa Fe 
with present price tendency downward.’ lailway et al. Asks Commissioner to order 


sion are summarized as follows: 


No. 21211, Wisconsin Bridge & Iron Co., 


Company, of Chi- 
Railroad et al. 





in Brooklyn. . ° 
L. I. Becker 


Secretary and Treasurer 
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| establishment of reasonable rates of the 
Liberty Weekly, in carloads and less-than- 
carloads, from Chicago to destinations in 
|official, western and southern classification 


| territories, 


No. 21214, Vulean Detinning Co., of 
Sewaren, N. J. et al. v. Akron, Canton & 
Youngstown Railway et al. Seeks reason- 
able rates on tin plate scrap from points in 
various States of the United States and 
‘Canada to Sewaren. N. J.. Neville Island, 
Pa., and Streator, II]. Claim reparation. 
| No. 21215, Chamber of Commerce of East 
St. Louis, Ill. v. Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe Railway et al, Asks Commission to pre- 
;scribe reasonable rates on ail, petroleum 
and its products, from East St. Louis to 
destinations in Missouri. 


No. 21216, Capital Construction Co.. of 
Des Moines, Iowa v. East, St. Louis & Sub- 
urban Railway et al. Asks Commission to 
prescribe reasonable rates and award repa- 
ration of $566.12 on 75 ears of gravel from 
4 alata and Glencoe, Mo., to O'Fallon, 

No. 21019, Sub 1, J. A. Forsythe, of Den- 
ver, Colo. et al. v. Atchison, Topeka & 
| Santa Fe Railway et al. Request Commis- 
}sion to order establishment of reasonable 
rates on salt from Anthony and other pro- 
| ducing points in Kansas to Akron and other 

Colorado destinations. Claim rep . 





tenn EERE ER EmemEEEEEETeREEeneeen ed 


The D. & C, Co., Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Says He Feels He Owes Us Much Thanks for the Great Store 
of Information That Can Be Found in Every 
Issue of The United States Daily. 


The D. & C. Co. Incorporated are manufacturers of an exten- 
sively advertised line of food products which have always been 


characterized by their exceptional merit. 


The D. & C. Co. Incorporated was established in 1907 and to- 
day has branch offices in Chicago, Philadelphia and Boston. These 
branch offices act as distributing outlets to the wholesale and retail 


trade. 


The home plant in Bush Terminal, Brooklyn, N. Y., is modern 
in every detail and is highly organized to obtain maximum pro- 


duction efficiency. 
square feet. 


It occupies a floor space of more than 40,000 


The D. & C. Co., Incorporated, are firm believers in national 


advertising—and are members of many trade 


organizations, in- 


cluding the American Grocery Specialty Manufacturers’ Associa- 


tion. 


4 


The executives of businesses which operate ona 


national scale must keep accurately and closely in- 
formed on all phases of important national news. 

Men like Mr. Becker find The United States 
Daily indispensable to them in their broad responsi- 


bilities. 


The market represented by the more than 


30,000 


influential business men reading The 


United States Daily is tremendously important to 


advertisers. 


The Anited States 


Daily 


(i 
“he 


a 
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Patents 


THE UNITED STATES DAILY: SATURDAY, 


Engine Valves 


Percentage of Metals Which Imparts 


Special Properties to Alloy 


> 


Advantages Found 
Over Old Materials 


Chipping Tendency Reduced in 
Engine Valves Made of 
New Product. 


Lupivum STEEL COMPANY V. Terry. Dis- 
TRICT CouRT FOR THE NORTHERN Dis- 


» New YORK. 

a tints 1322511, 7 456088, and 

1533782, for alloy steel for geo 

é 7 ral combustion engines, wer 

Doar te ¥ valid and infringed. The 

first part of, the opinion of the 

Court was printed 7% the issues of 

August 16 and 17. The full text con- 

cludes: 

The reservation th 
5. 1919, did not appear 
itself nor in 
is claimed t 
office so forbids, but 
the file wrapper of the fi 
the plaintiff rightfully says 
wrapper is just as 
public record as either 
or the patent and is 


i nd 
much of a notice a t 
public as if it were contained in the 


patent itself. Rule 44 of the rules of 
practice is as follows: 

A. 
tion 
claimed in 4 pel 
be permitted in the 
tion.”’ 

This tule support’s 
age Hed this patent taken the usual 
time in the patent office the divisional 
application would undoubtedly have been 
made before the first patent was 
eranted. But as a matter of fact the 
first patent was granted six months after 
the application was filed, an expeditious 
handling of an application almost un- 
heard of in these latter days. 

It is conceded by the defendant that 
if the application had been filed 19 days 
earlier than it was, that is, before the 
issue of the first 
patent would not be 
son claimed by it. 
that the rule applies 


us made on October 


hat rule 44 of the patent 
it does appear in 
rst patent and 
that the file 


substantially as 


of subject matter disclosed but not 
a pending application will not 
pending applica- 


plaintiff's conten- 


invalid for the rea- 
Defendant contends 
if the application 


in the first patent | months before the patent in suit was 


the application because it | 


wards, which claims simply and solely 
the invention this made public is in- 
valid. s 

“It is freely conceded that there is 
a wide diversity of opinion on this} 
question but it is thought that the weight | 
of authority sustains the foregoing 
proposition.” 

It will be seen that in the Holmes case 
there was no reservation and conse- 
quently no warning to the public that 
there was no compulsion to disclose the 
second invention in order to describe the 
first and also that the two were not suf- 
ficiently distinct to be the proper sub- 
ject of separate patents. In all of which 
respects that case differs from the case 
at bar. 

In Eastern Paper Bag Company vs. 
Standard, 30 Fed. 63, Judge Colt held a 


| patent valid though its subject matter 


| was 


much a matter of | 
the application | 


| James vs. Campbell, Id. 356; and Mahn 


warning to the} \ 


described but not claimed in aj} 
patent to the same inventor issued 13) 


filed and claiming a machine whose ope- | 
ration involved the same process. | 

The decision says: } 

“Under these circumstances, has the | 
invention been abandoned to the public ? | 
The language of the Supreme Court in| 
Miller vs. Brass Company, 104 U. S. 350; 
Harwood, 112 U. C., 


S. 354, 5 Sup. 


| Rep. 174—is cited as sustaining the prop- 


; | claim his process 
reservation for a future applica- | 


| 


osition that the omission of appeal to 
invention in the ma-| 
chine patent was in law a dedication of 
that invention to the public. The Su- 
preme Court in these cases was dealing 
with the subject of reissues under the 
statute, In this case we are not dealing 
with the law of reissues, 


Claim of Dedication 
To Public Is Rejected 


“T do not understand that the Supreme 
Court have held that such prior descrip- 
ion is a dedication to the public of the| 


ti 
second invention. The invention of a] 


; : ' 
| machine, and a process employed in the 


for the second patent was filed at any | 


i after the first patent was granted. 
ae teceke cited by the defendant held a 
patent invalid under such circumstances 
as exist here. a. 

The defendant's cases may be distin- 
guished from the case at bar by reason 
of the following differences in fact. 

In Swift vs. Jenks, 29 Fed. 642, no 
reservation was made in the file wrap- 
pers or elsewhere of the right to file 
another application. 

In the three United States Supreme 
Court case,a reference to the last one will 
show these involved reissue patents and 
were not cases involving the validity of 
later patents for things claimed to be 


patent by the same inventor. More- 
ever. the Court said in the last of these 
three. viz., Mahn vs. Harwood, 112 U. S. 
354: 

“The taking out of a patent which has 
{as the law requires it to have) a specific 
claim, is notice to all the word, of the 
most public and solemn kind, that all 


use of the machine, being different 
things, it is difficult to see how the ap- 
plication for a patnt on one should 


| operate as an abandonment of any claim 
patent, the second 


to a patent on the other; provided, of 
course, the application for the second 
patent is made before the statutory oad 
feiture of two years’ prior use has run. 

“This view is in harmony with the de- | 
cisions of the circuit courts where the} 
question has arisen. Vermont Farm} 
Machine Company vs. Marble, 19 Fed. 


| 


Is Patentable 


Defendant Is Held 


To Have Infringed 


Proportions of Component Ele- 
ments Shown to Be 
Similar. 


percentages therein recited and if de- 
fendant’s steel does not meet the exact 
percentage recited in that claim it does 
not infringe that claim, but if it in- 
fringes it it infringes the seventh claim 
which was not sued on and therefore 
plaintiff has failed beeause he has 
selected the wrong claim? The cases 
cited by defendant do not uphold its con- 
tention, 

It is true that one might infringe both 
claims 6 and 7 if one had the exact per- 
centages of claim 6, which would also 
bring it within the terms of claim 7. 
It may be, since several of the samples 
of defendant’s valves exceeded 9 per cent 
of chromium, that if claim 7 were sued 
on, the contention would be made that in 
view of the latitude represented by the 
range of claim 7 from 8 per cent to 9 
per cent of chromium, a fraction slightly 


lover 9 per cent chromium might with 


greater force be claimed to infringe the 
8.9 per cent of claim 6, more than it 
would the about 8 per cent to 9 per cent 
of claim 7. 

Basis of Discovery 

Is in Properties of Alloy 


If it were a matter of mere per- 
centages apart from the properties, de- 
fendant’s contention might be sustained, 
but, especially in the valve patent, the 
claim is for a valve made of alloy steel 
containing about these percentages. Of 
course, as elsewhere appears in the 


patent the real basis of the discovery is} 


the properties which the valve and the 


valve material have by reason of the| 


component metals in the alloy and that 
these properties are the important parts 
of the discovery, and the percentages of 
the component elements is only a method 
of procuring the properties. This view 
is not without some authority. Pitts- 
burgh vs. Seaman, 248 Fed. 705. 

It wMl be held, therefore, that de- 
fendant infringes claim 6 of the third 
patent but not claim 4 of the second 
patent, 


As to claims 4 and 5 of the first patent, 
both of these claims are for an alloy con- 
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Gyroscopes 


By Broker Dismissed 


Tariff Protest Filed | 
| 
For Lack of Interest 


S* 
Plaintiff Held to Be Without 
Legal Authority to Bring 


| Suit Involving Classifi- 
| cation. 


7 E. Bernard & Co., 


| 

| 

| ANKRUPTCY: Petition: 
| 


PLAINTIFF, V. | 

UNITED STATES, DEFENDANT. PROTEST 
| 280778-G-75988, UNITED STATES CUS- | 
| TOMS CouRT. | 

The plaintiff, a customs broker, filed 
;@ protest in the customs court attack- 
jing the classification of certain imported 
;goods for the assessment of customs 
|duties. The Government made a motion 
|to dismiss the protest on the ground 
|that the plaintiff was not a party in 
interest in the litigation. 

The name of the plaintiff was stamped 
upon the back of the form used in the 
entry of the goods. The court, however, 
held that this did not give the plaintiff 
{any legal right to maintain the protest. 

In the protest no allegation was made | 
that the plaintiff had any interest in; 
the goods or the entry thereof, nor that | 


BANKRUPTCY: 
ruptcy: 


Petition: 


undissolved, held: 


Securities Co. 
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Involuntary Proceedings: 

_. tent of Bankrupt.—Under present Bankruptcy Act, a preference con- 
stituting an act of bankruptcy does not necessarily connote an intent or 
desire on the part of the alleged bankrupt to give an advantage to one 
creditor over an other.—In re C. & H. Securities Co. 
the District of Massachusetts.) —Yearly Index Page 1538, Col. 5 (Volume III.) |] | 


Involuntary 
Suffering or Permitting Attachment: 
—Where corporation, otherwise amenable to Bankruptcy Act, suffers or 
permits, while insolvent, an attachment of its assets, the attachment being 
The alleged bankrupt need not actively cooperate with 
the attaching creditor in attachment proceedings in order that the attach- 
ment constitute an act of bankruptcy under the clause of the Bankruptcy 
Act contained in the amendment of 1926 reiating to suffering and permitting 
an attachment.—In re C, & H. Securities Co. 
trict of Massachusetts.)—Yearly Index Page 1538, Col. 5 (Volume III.) 


ANKRUPTCY: Adjudication: Corporations: Transferee of Assets of 
Dissolved Firm.—Where a financially embarrassed firm transferred its 
assets, under an agreement with principal creditors, to newly-organized 
corporation, the latter guaranteeing all the debts of creditors, held: 
corporation was not merely an assignee for benefit of creditors but was a 
business corporation and subject to the Bankruptcy Act.—In re C. & H. 
(District Court for the District of Massachusetts.)—Yearly 
Index Page 1538, Col. 5 (Volume III.) 
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Gyroscope Device 
To Control Aerial 
Cameras Patentable 


Rejection of Claim by Exam- 
iner Is Reversed by 
Board of Patent 
Appeals. 


Preferences: In- 


(District Court for 


EX PARTE FAIRCHILD, ET AL. APPEAL NO 
995, BoarD OF APPEALS OF THE PAT« 


Proceedings: 
ENT OFFICE. 


| 
Acts of Bank- 
Cooperation of Bankrupt. 
|Control of Cameras and Other Optical 
Devices, was issued August 7, 1928, to 
Sherman M, Fairchild & Edmund R. 
|Morton, on application 622036, filed 
|March 1, 1923. 

The Examiner’s decision rejecting 
claim 2 for gyroscopic control for aerial 
'cameras, residing in the use of servo- 
motor responsive to relative movement 
of the camera to maintain it in predeter- 
; mined position with respect to the gyro- 
scope, was reversed. 

It was stated that it was not free from 
| doubt that the combination of references 
|cited against the claim would result in 


| the structure covered by the claim. 


(District Court for the Dis- 


The 





it had any legal authority to bring the | 
jsuit. It was argued on behalf of the 
| plaintiff that it had been a uniform, 
|custom of the court to permit brokers 
| to file protests in their own name. 
The court rejected the contentions of 
|the plaintiff and dismissed the protest. ! 
It held that the right to maintain a suit | 
in the court was a matter of law and not ; 
subject to be controlled by a claim of | 
uniform custom which no court having | 
'customs jurisdiction had passed upon, or 
| by private conventions of the parties who | 
did not appear of record. 
Curtis E. Lochle for the plaintifr; | 
Charles D. Lawrence, Assistant Attoraey | 
General (James R. Ryan, special attor- | 
|ney), for the United States. 
Before Fischer, Weller 
| Justices. 
| The full text of the opinion of the 
}court, delivered by Justice Tilson, fol- | 
| lows: | 
The merchandise involved in this case | 
was imported by Yamato Importing | 
Company, of Chicago. The entry was | 
| made in the name of, and signed by an} 
| Sea of, the First National Bank of | 
Chicago. The bank apparently paid and 
held a draft, with the invoice of goods 
| attached; it filed an owner's declaration | 
;and made the entry before the papers 
i delivered to the Yamato Importing 
|Company, thereby becoming liable for 
| the duties. 


(customs DUTIES: 
4 in Customs Court: Parties 
plaintiff, customs broker, filed protest 


legal authority to bring suit; but it 


United States. 
III.) 


( 


and not subject to be controlled by a 


A 


private conventions of parties who do 
& Co. v. United States. 
(Volume III.) 


and _ Tilson, | 


ATENTS: Invention: 


of the camera to maintain the latter 





contacts, held: Claim 
et al. (Board of Appeals of the 
1538, Col. 7 (Volume III.) 


Entry and Appraisal of Goods: 
in Interest: 


ported goods for assessment of customs duties; and protest contained no 
allegation of actual interest in goods or entry thereof and no allegation of 


uniform custom to permit brokers to file protests in their own name, held: 
Motion to dismiss protest granted upon ground that plaintiff was not a party 
in interest and had no interest in the litigation—J. E. Bernard & Co. v. 
(Customs Court.)—Yearly Index Page 1538, Col. 4 (Volume 


YUSTOMS DUTIES: Actions in Customs Court: 
The right to maintain a suit in the Customs Court is a matter of*law 


not been passed upon by a court having jurisdiction in customs cases, or by 


(Customs Court.)—Yearly Index Page 1538, Col. 4 


Patents 


Gyroscopes for Aerial Cameras.—Where the prior 

art shewed mechanical connection between the universally mounted 
camera and the gyroscope, to maintain the camera in a horizontal posi- 
tion, and applicant provided an automatic means substantially free from 
mechanical reaction upon the gyroscope and responsive to relative movement 


“espect to the gyroscope, which means included a servo-motor and electric 
ventiete, 3 : 2 of Patent 1679354 is allowable.—Ex parte Fairfield 
Patent 


Messrs. Cooper, Kerr & Dunham for. 

Protests: Actions |} | applicant. 
Customs Brokers.—Where | Before Moore, Assistant Commissioner, 
jand Examiners-in-Chief Henry and Ide. 
| The full text of the decision of the Board 
| follows: 
| This is an appeal from a final rejec- 
| tion of Claims 1, 2, and 3. The appeal 
;as to Claims 1 and 3 has been withdrawn, 
j and as to these claims the appeal will be 
|dismissed. Claim 2 is as follows: 

2. The combination of an aerial cam- 
;era and a universal support therefor, an 
erected gyroscope universally mounted in 
the camera support, and automatic means 
| substantially free from mechanical re- 
; action upon the gyroscope and responsive 
ito relative movement of the camera to 
{maintain the latter in a predetermined 
orientation with respect to the gyroscope. 
} The references cited are: Titterington, 
| 1446280, February 20, 1923; Gray, 1311- 
| 768, July 29, 1919. 


| Servel Motors Used. 


The invention claimed is an aerial cam- 
era and a gyroscope control therefor. In 
prior art devices there was a mechanical 
connection between the universally 
mounted camera and the gyroscope, the 
purpose being to maintain the camera or 
its supporting frame in a horizontal po- 
sition notwithstanding departures of the 
aeroplane in which the camera was 
mounted from such a position. The re- 


attacking classification of certain im- 


was contended that it has been the 


Right to Maintain Suit.— 
claim of uniform custom which has 


not appear of record.—J. E. Bernard 


in a predetermined orientation with 


Office.) —Yearly Index Page 


Patent No. 1679354, for Gyroscopic ¢@ 


Rep. 307, 20 Fed. Rep. 117; Graham v.| taining more than 10 per cent of chrom- 
McCormick, 11 Fed. Rep. 859; Graham | ium, while the specifications for de- 
v. Geneva Lake Company, ld. 138; Me-|fendant’s steels are for chromium con- 
Millan vy. Rees, 1 Fed. Rep. 722; Match| tent under 10 per cent and the analyses 
v. Moffitt, 15 Fed. Rep. 252; Cahn v.}|of defendant’s steel show under 1! per 
Wong Town On, 19 Fed. Rep. 424; Col-j cent of chromium except in thre: in- 
lender y. Griffith, 18 Blatch 110, 2 Fed.j|stances out of 317. These three in- 
| Rep. 206. stances are not a sufficient proporiion of 


“The patent in suit having been ap-j|the total number of samples to indicate 


plied for within two years from the date | that in a substantial proportion of the | 


of the machine patent, there was no;meltings the percentage would exceed 
abandonment of the second invention, | 10 per cent of chromium. 


Lack of Interest Claimed. 


When the case was called for a hearing 
'there was no evidence introduced by | 
| plaintiff’s attorney, or by any one else, 
|in support of the claims made in the 
| protest. Government counsel moved to 
| dismiss the protest upon the ground 
|that J, E. Bernard & Company, Inc., 
were not the parties in interest, and that 
they had no interest whatsoever in the 
litigation. Plaintiff’s counsel, in reply 


Attachment Held to Be Act of Bankruptcy 
Without Cooperation on Part of Insolvent 


Preference Said Not to Connote Necessarily an Intent to 
Give Advantage to a Creditor Over Another. 


sult of this mechanical connection is to 
place the gyroscope under strain or load 
which may affect its function as a gyro- 
scope. Appellants propose to substitute 
for the mechanical connection between 
gyroscope and camera servo-motors con+ 
trolled by electric contacts adapted to 
be closed by relative movement of the 
gyroscope and its supporting frame. 
The examiner rejects Claim 2 on @ 
combination of the Gray et al. and Tite 


though a description of such invention } 


disclosed but not claimed in the earlier | W4S found in the prior patents.” | 


In Sugar Company vs. Yaryan Com- | 
pany, 43 Fed. 140, the patents in suit} 
have to do with evaporating apparatus to | 


|}be used in connection with the manu- 


'facture of 


these parts of the art, machine, or man- | 


ufacture, set out and described in the 
specification, and not embraced in such 
specific claim, are not claimed by the 
patentee; at least not claimed in and by 
that patent. If he has a distinct patent 
for other parts or has made application 
therefor, or has reserved the right to 
make such application, that is another 
matter, not affecting the patent in ques- 
tion.”” 

Differences Found 


In Facts of Cases 


In the case of Gladding vs. McBean in 
the 9th circuit reported in 16 Fed. 2nd, 
750. there was no reservation of the 
right to file an application for any part 
of the thing disclosed 


or any claim in, 


| matter disclosed in the specification of 


' 
| 


| withdraw that part as he did, and pre- 


the first patent, nor was there any re- | 


quirement by the patent office that the 
subject of the second patent be divided 


commercial sugar. Com- 
plainant’s assignor obtained two suc- 
cessive patents for similar mechanisms, 
the latter being an improvement on the | 
former, 

Aside from the question of infringe- 
ment defendant claimed that the later 
patent was invalid because it covered | 


the prior patent which apparently was 
not claimed. Plaintiff, however, had 
withdrawn this matter from his first 
patent, though it all appeared (by in- 
ference) in the file wrapper. In sus- 
taining this feature of the second patent, 
the court said at Page 149, last para- 
graph: 

“I attach no importance to the fact 
that the specifications of the prior patent 
orginally embraced this subject. Mr. | 
Lillie (the patentee) had a right to 


sent it subsequently. 


J 


I see nothing to} 
ustify the allegation of abandonment.” | 

In the case at bar the withdrawal was | 
compulsory and not voluntary, but the | 
legal effect should be the same. 


These claims, therefore, cannot be said | 


to have ‘been infringed. _Plaintiff’s 
argument is not without force that de- 
fendant has apparently carefully en- 


deavored and nearly succeeded in keep- | 


ing his chromium under 10 per cent to 


| avoid the infringement of the two claims 
of the first patent. 
| Situation must be met when reached. 


Nevertheless that 


Inasmuch as there are claims which 
are more 
chromium content in the one instance of 
about 8.9 per cent and the other from 


8 per cent to 9 per cent, the defendant | 
| could not escape infringement by keep- | 
ing his chromium content above 9 per | 


cent and below 10 per cent. If there 
were no claims for specific percentages 
under and near to 10 per cent, there 


| would be justification for holding that 
where the chromium content is so close | 


to 10 per cent and in three instances ex- 
ceeds that percentage that infringement 
of the over 10 per cent clainis might 


ibe fourtd but under the circumstances 


existing here, the specifications of de- 


| fendant’s steel being under 10 per cent, | €&¢h entry, payment, claim or decision, 
| the court does not feel justified in find- | the reason for the objection therto.” It 


ing infringement of the over 10 per cen 

claims 4 and 5 of the first patent. 
Decree may be entered accordingly. 
July 17, 1928, ; 


t 


| to the motion of Government counsel to] 7. ‘OCHRANE AND 

dismiss the protest, stated that in oe aoe yi a AL- 
|making entry the customary form a BANKRUPT IN BANKRUPTCY 
was used, that on the reverse Ne 99797. DISTRICT COURT FOR THE 
side of that form there was a _pro- tumaee an MASSACHUSETTS. 


vision for the name and address of the eas os , 
broker or agent and that the name of J.|_ An involuntary petition in bankruptcy 


E. Bernard & Company was stamped | was filed against the alleged bankrupt | 
thereon, also that it had been the uni-;in this case. It was not opposed by eaedl 
| form custom to permit brokcrs to file| corporation, but an objecting creditor) 


be dissolved and turn over to the corpo- | terington patents, the Gray et al. paten§ 
ration all of its securities, which it did.| being taken as the basic reference and, 
The members of the firm were to give to | according to the view of thé examiner, 
the corporation from time to time a cer- | disclosing the general combination 
tain percentage of any earnings from | claimed. The examiner holds that sinc 
any business in which they might en-|the Titterington patent shows a univer 
gage. The company was to liquidate the | sally mounted bomb sight with a unie 
assets. It was thought at the time that |versally mounted gyroscope and servo« 
by this manner of procedure the result | motors actuated by electric contacts for 
to creditors would be much more favor- | controilling the position of the bomb 


specific and which call for | 


| protests in their own names. | 
Even if J. E. Bernard & Company, Inc., | 
acted as the customs brokers for either | 
or both of the parties in the transaction, | 
there appears no indication and certainly | 
no evidence that they had an authority | 
to file this protest. The practice of writ- | 
ing, or stamping, the brokers name on, 
the back of the entry is intended as an | 
|aid in the matter of notice and confers | 
| no power or authority. 
_Section 514 of the Act of 1922 pro- 
| Vides that “the importers, consignee, or | 
| agent of the person paying such charge | 
|; or exaction” may “file a protest in writ- 
| ing with the collector, setting forth dis- 
| tinctly and specifically, and in respect to | 


| 


| is important to note iti this case that the 
| law provides that protests may be filed | 
only by “the importer, consignee, or | 
agent of the person paying such charge 
or exaction.” 


Plaintiff's Right Not Shown. 


contended that the corporation was not | 
amenable to bankruptcy. 

This creditor had attached the total | 
assets of the corporation, while it still | 
owed other creditors. It was argued | 
that the clause of the Bankruptcy Act | 
contained in the amendment of 1926 re- | 
lating to suffering or permitting an at-| 
tachment as constituting an act of bank- | 
ruptcy was not applicable to the corpora- | 
tion since it did not cooperate with the | 
attaching creditor in the legal proceed- | 
ings. 

The court overruled this contention. It | 
held that the alleged bankrupt need not | 
actively cooperate in permitting an at- 
tachment, while it is insolvent, in order | 
that the attachment constitute an act of | 
bankruptcy. Under the present Bank- 
ruptcy Act, it was stated, a preference 
does not necessarily connote an intent or | 
desire to give an advantage to one} 
creditor over another. 


able than if proceedings in bankruptcy | 
were taken. The arrangement provided 
that Cochrane, Harper and Company 
should be relieved from the liability on} 
their debts, and also provided that the | 
creditors who agreed to the arrangement 
should not sue the old firm. 

The Company guaranteed all the debts | 
of the creditors; there was a provision ; 
that no suit on this guarantee should be | 
instituted before March 1, 1924. Among! 
the creditors who agreed to this ar-} 
rangement was the Farmers Guarantee 
and Mortgage Company of Johnstown, 
Pennsylvania, to whose rights the pre- | 


The corporation was formed and pro-| 
ceeded to function, but its affairs did not 
turn out favorably, and $74,000 was all 
that could be realized from the assets 
which were turned over to it. On Sep-} 
tember 7, 1927, the U 


| ° ; ; °, j . 
ca |Company, the present objecting creditor, 
The full text of the opinion of Judge | Oe? P 


sight it would be uninventive to substi- 
tute for the direct mechanical connec- 
tion between the gyroscope and camera 
of Gray et al. a connection or control 
such as that disclosed by Titterington. 


Claim Is Allowed. 


Appellants point out in the brief that 
even if a substitution such as that sug- 
gested by the examiner were made there 
would still be a limitation in Claim 2 not 
responded to by the modified construc- 
tion. The limitation in question is that 
the erected gyroscope shall be universally 
mounted in the camera support. It might 
be urged in support of the examiner’s 


{sent objecting creditor has succeeded. |yejection that the substitution in the 


Gray et al. organization heretofore dis- 
cussed would necessarily carry with it 
the mounting of the gyroscope in the 
manner called for by Claim 2. The mat- 


r | ter is not free from doubt, however, and 
nited States Trust| we are disposed to give appellant the 


nefit of the doubt and allow the claim. 


@ 


9 


be 

jbrought suit against the Company and | Appellants have presented for our con- 
jattached by means of trustee process | sideration two claims as proposed sub- 
this sum of $74,000 in one of the Bos-| stitutes for Claims 1 and 3, concerning 
ton banks. which the appeal has been withdrawn. 
This case raises several questions,| W~> are not satisfied that the search as 
mc ” lwhich deserve careful consideration, not |to the appealed claims would necessarily 
eat Re rele oP — by so much for any difficulty in their solu- | cover os pee eee ee In 

ecor m re any claim aoe . . - Ca . * 4 gr 8 
. protest /in regar Bisa Aer: ‘per ‘ities Company, a corpora- | tion as for their able and ingenious pre-|any even e claims shou ave been 
i ce we =o ooo Seen poi ol ‘3B. 1927. The aa sentation by learned counsel. The cir-| submitted to the examiner before Gags 
tiff had purchased any right title een, | oation did not contest its adjudication, |cumstances are such as to show in an jeer 2 — fox per e moat, = 
terest from the First National Bank of |but an objecting creditor, the United | interesting way the evolution of the pre-| D. mg ). sod wubeit a Tai aS ae 
Chicago, and had asserted such interest | States Trust Company of Johnstown, |sent bankruptcy act from its passage In admit the wee — hitu as — . 
) ‘ | Pennsylvania, insisted that the corpora-|1898 down through its latest amend- _The appeal as to Claims 1 and 3 is 
tion was not amenable to bankruptcy. | ments in 1926. The decision which I am | dismissed, The decision of the examiner 
The case was referred to Mr. Referee |about to give would have been entirely | as to Claim 2 is reversed. 


and eliminated from the first patent. 

Model Bottling Machinery Company 
vs. Anheuser Busch, 190 Fed. 373, does 
not support the defendant’s contention. 
That case held that a patentee of an | ant has failed to overcome the presump- 
earlier machine patent and of a later; tion of validity arising from the issue 
process patent for the use of the same | 
machine could not claim the date of the 
application of the earlier machine patent 
for his later process patent; that each 
were separate inventions and that the 
process patent controlled by the date of 
its own application was void because 
anticipated by a German _ patent of an- 
other inventor. 

The Court did not hold the process 
patent void because disclosed but not | 
claimed in the earlier machine patent. 


Fluctuations of Frane The entry papers show on their face | Lowell follows: 
Since 1913 Are Reviewed | who the importer is but the “consignee | Affairs of Firm 


or agent of the person paying such 
Became Embarrassed 


charge or exaction” who are allowed by 
the tariff act to “file a protest in writing An involuntary petition in bankruptcy 
was filed against the Cochrane and 


| Presumption of Validity 
i y . 
\Is Not Overcome | 
It must be held, therefore, that defend- [Continued from Page 7] 
of — is required to redeem its notes 
‘ vo. Venere ‘x ~;.... 1 1n gold coin or bullion, it reserv 
| of _ seo and re ne and a | the right to stock ent sueeee oe 
Said patents are not void because they | jn ag certaj aD hi ri] 
contain matters disclosed but not claimed | po ovo cates tees ae 
in — = —, a — i isters of finance and the bank. The pres- 
e matter of infringement is the only | ent minimum amount is 200,000 francs 
remaining question to be considered. It] oy about $7,840 ° 
coo been decided that all of the ClalmS| The new law provides also that the 
of the patents sued on are valid, the} Bank of France must maintain a gold 
question arises as to how many of these; reserve equal to at least 35 per cent of 


claims the defendant has infringed. The} its note circulati agar Ps : 
defendant concedes that if the | bil eee ee Se 


claims | bilities combined. The old law which 


in the protest it would possibly be dif- 


| ferent, but having failed to allege such 
interest it is not now susceptible of : : iffer i ee Ries 
proof. p Lincoln, who reported advising that an | different in 1909, and partly different in lawead a creditor getting an alveutanh 
In this case the plaintiff, by its attor- | adjudication follow; the present pro- oi ot oe a oe ce eee | by a preference, (which would be avoid- 
ceeding is a hearing on the report: changed, first in nue Geet er hin te thie petition were filed in time)’ 











are valid, claim 1 of the first patent and | ney, filed a suit or protest attacking the 


The case, so far as any inference may 
be drawn, supports the plaintiff's con- 
tention rather than that 
fendant. Defendant cites no other case 
having anything approaching close ap- 
plication. Plaintiff's authorities 
closer analogy than do the defendants. 

Holmes vs. Metropolitan, 33 Fed. 254 
was a case decided by Judge Coxe later 
than defendant's case, decided by the 
same Judge (Swift vs. Jenks, supra). 

The later patent in the Holmes case 
was held invalid, but so _ held because 
the facts were unlike those in the case 
at bar in important respects. The in- 
ference is that had the facts in that 
case shown the distinguishing features 
existing in this case, the later patent 
would have been declared valid. 

In that case the Court at Page 258 
used this language: 

“It is conceded that every feature of 
the patent of 1871 is described in the 
patent of 1870. This description was 
given to the world in 1870 without a 
word of reservation—nor is it the case 
of a patentee who is compelled to dis- 
close his second invention in order to 
describe the first intelligibly, the two 
being distinct and not the proper sub- 
ject of a single patent, though in the 
atter case it would seem that he should 
adopt some means to pretect himself 
and warn the public. The proposition 
which the Court here decides is that 
when a patent fully describes an inven- 
tion, which could be claimed therein, and 
makes no reservation and gives no warn- 
ing to the public,a second patent granted 
“non an application filed months after- 


| 


claim 3 of the second patent are in- 
fringed. No contention is made, but that | 


of the de- j if the patent is valid, claims 9 and 11 of 


the third patent are also infringed. All 
these claims may therefore be taken as 


have | infringed, Defendant insists that it has 
{not infringed claim 4 of the second pat- 


ent for the alloy steel of the specific 
formula of “about 3.7 per cent silicon” 
and “about 8.9 per cent chromium” nor 
claim 6 of the valve or third patent, 
which is for valves made of alloy steel 
containing silicon and chromium in the} 
same percentages. 

The defendant’s argument is that 
claim 7 of the valve or third patent sets 
forth a formula which is slightly broader 
and includes the specific percentages of 
claim 6 of the third patent, which lat-} 
ter is the same as claim 4 of the second | 
patent. Claim 7 calls for chromium 8 
per cent to 9 per cent, silicon 3142 per 
cent to 4 per cent, carbon .40 per cent to 
-60 percent. The 3.7 per cent silicon in 
the sixth claim is within the range of 
3%2 percent to 4 per cent of the seventh 
claim; the 8.9 per cent chromium of the 
sixth claim is within the 8 per cent to 
9 per cent chromium of the seventh 
claim; the 46 per cent carbon of the 
sixth claim is within the .40 per cent to 
60 per cent of the seventh claim. 

_ That the sixth claim is included with- 
in the seventh cannot be denied. Does 
it then follow as contended by defendant 
that’ because there are two claims in the 
Same patent, like the sixth and seventh, 
the sixth claim being more specific and 
included within the seventh claim, that 
the sixth clam must be limited to exact 


fixed a legal maximum for the note cir- 
culation is abrogated, and the only lim- 


itation now existing is that of the above | 


reserve ratio. 

The issue of gold coins of 100 francs 
value is authorized as well as 5, 10 and 
20 franc silver coins to replace the pres- 
ent notes of these values which will be 
withdrawn from circulation by Decem- 
ber 31, 1932. These silver coins may b 
issued in a maximum amount of 3,000,- 
000,000 francs, but no limit is placed on 
the issue of gold coins. Old silver coins 
cease to be legal tender, but the Bank 
of France may buy them at specified 
rates. 

A new convention with the Bank of 
France, which takes effect concurrently 
with the stabilization law, provides for 
revalorization at the new parity of all 
gold, silver and foreign currency held 
by the bank. The increase in the Bank’s 
assets resulting from this revaluation 
will be applied to wipe out the balance 
of the Bank’s advances to the Govern- 
ment, together with certain other items 
of Government indebtedness. The bank 
agrees, however, to make a new loan 
without interest to the treasury of 3,- 
000,000,000 franes which will mature 
December 31, 1945. 

The first statement of the Bank after 
stabilization, which gave effect to these 
operations, show a gold reserve of 28,- 
935,000,000 francs against combined note 
circulation and other sight liabilities of 
71,529,000,000 francs. This gives a re- 
serve of 40.45 per cent compared with 
the legal minimum of 35 per cent, while 
the reserve against note circulation 
alone, amounting-to 58,772,000,000 frances 
is 49.23 per cent. 


classification of the collector without any 
show of actual interest or legal author- 
ity. Whatever that attack might be 
worth upon its merits, it cannot be 
maintained by one not in interest in any 
manner whatsover. 

In the State of Illinois the situs of this 
case, and, in fact, in most of the other 
States of the Union, there has been en- 
acted a special statute prohibiting the 
maintenance of any litigation without 
the consent of the party in interest. In 
the absence of any statute the rights and 
liabilities of parties in this court, in the 
courts of Illinois and other States are de- 
termined by the common law. 

The Tariff Act provides that where a 
customs broker makes an entry in his 
own name or\in the name of his princi- 
pal that he shall be liable for the addi- 
tional duties that might accrue, unless 
he filed within a certain statutory period, 
the real owner’s declaration, having upon 
entry declared that he was only the 
nominal consignee, but that section of 
the statute not apply to the plaintiff in 
the case because by the form and the 
seeming intent of the entry, J. E. Bern- 
ard & Company, Ine., had no liability at 
any time, but the First National Bank 
of Chicago carried that burden all the 
while. 

Customs Not Controlling. 

The argument of plaintiff’s attorney 
that “it has been the uniform custom 
of this court to permit brokers to file 
protests in their own name” and there- 
fore should control in this case is un- 
tenable. It is not here conceded that 
this broad statement could be substan- 
tiated, but even if such were the case, 
it could not control in this case, Cus- 


The firm of Cochrane, Harper and 
Company were dealing in_ securities, 
largely of the New England Oil Cor- 
poration. In February, 1923, their af- 
fairs became embarrassed, and an agree- 
ment was entered into between the 
principal creditors and the firm. Pur- 
suant to this agreement the Cochrane 
and Harper Securities Company was in- 
corporated under the laws of Massa- 
chusetts. 


The arrangement was that the firm of 
Cochrane, Harper and Company should 


toms has no force as a judicial precedent 
unless that custom has been attacked 
and has been sustained by a Court of 
competent jurisdiction. We do not find 
where any Justice or any Division of the 
United States Customs Court, the United 
States Court of Appeals or the Supreme 
Court of the United States, the three 
courts having jurisdiction in customs 
cases, have upheld the claim that such 
practice or custom as that argued by 
plaintiff’s attorney was sufficient or con- 
trolling. 

Suits must be brought in the name of 
the real parties in interest. The right to 
maintain a suit is a matter of law and 
not subject to be controlled by a claim 
of “uniform custom” which has not been 
passed upon by a court of competent 
jurisdiction or by private conventions of 
parties, not appearing of record. Fitkin 
v. Oil Company, 16 Fed. (2d) 22. 

The motion of Government counsel to 
dismiss this case because not brought 
by the real parties in interest is granted 
and the case accordingly dismissed. 

August 16, 1928, 


Before 1910 the corporation would not 
have been amenable to the act; before 


1926 there would have been no act of | 


bankruptcy. 


Preference Does Not 
Connote an Advantage 


It is insisted by the objecting creditor 
that no act of bankruptcy was commit- 
ted under the clause of the bankruptcy 
act contained in the amendment of 1926 
relating to suffering or permitting an 
attachment, because the 
did not co-operate with the attach- 
ing creditor in the legal proceed- 
ings. 
been cited, but the argument is that it 
would be unfair, and indeed unconstitu- 
tional, to provide that a mere undis- 
solved attachment should be an act of 
bankruptcy. There seems to be no ques- 
tion, however, under the rule laid down 
in Wilson Bros. v. Nelson, 183 U. S. 191, 
that the bankrupt need not actively co- 
operate to render it an act of bank- 
ruptey. That case related to another 
section of the statute, but the words of 
the clause now in issue are similar, and 
the principle is the same. See in re 
Maryanov, 20 F. (2d) 939. 

The error in the argument of the ob- 
jecting creditor arises from the lingering 
idea—hard to get rid of on account of 
the ordinary meaning of the word—that 
a preference always connotes an intent 
or desire to give an advantage to gne 
creditor over another. This has not been 
the law under the present bankruptcy 
act. (Collier, 13th ed., p. 1245.) But 
old ideas die hard. It is true that the 
new act of bankruptcy was passed to 


bankrupt | 


ripening into a right of property unas- 
sailable by a trustee in bankruptcy if 
the debtor is adjudicated on a petition 
filed too late to upset it. See In re 
Maryanov, ubi supra. This situation 
was brought about by the decision of 
the United States Supreme Court in 
Citizens Banking Co. v. Ravenna Nat,’ 
Bank, 2384 U. S. 360. But there is no 
requirement that a preference be ine 
tended nor even that one be effected, 
though that is the result. 

As to the hardship of providing that 
an undissolved attachment would be an 
act of bankruptcy, it is no harsher than 


No authority to this effect has|the provisions of many insolvency laws 


(see Lowell, Bankruptcy, Section 40). 
The contention that the new act of 
bankruptcy is unconsititutional is met by 
the fact that it is a kind of provision. 
not uncommon in bankruptcy acts, that 
the existence of certain facts showing an 
| insolvent condition should be taken as 
conclusive evidence of bankruptcy, and 
therefore be made an act of banke. 
ruptcy, Lowell Bankruptcy loc. cit, 
The argument as to unconstitutional... 
ity is unsound. The fourth act of: 
bankruptcy is very similar, though not 
in phraseclogy, to one clause of the Ine. 
solvent Law of Massachusetts which wag 
passed in‘1838 and has often been cone 
strued without a hint of its illegality, 
Bates v. Chapin, 8 Allen 99; Taunton 
National Bank v, Stetson, 145 Mass. 336s- 
Binney v. Glebe National Bank, 150 
Mass. 574; Marble y. Jamesfield Mfg. Co.,- 
163 Mass. 171. 
It is argued that the Company is not 


[Continued on Page 9,Column 1.) 
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Avrwonizen Statements ONLY 
PusBiisHen WITHOUT COMMENT 


Public Utilities Said to 


Publicity in Texas Without Solicitation 


Correspondence of Michigan 


troduced Before Trade Commission. 


Publication of excerpts from the 
transcript of testimony of Alfred 
Fischer, former director of the 
Michigan Committee on Public Util- 
ity Information, on June 30 before 
the Federal Trade Commission in 
its investigation of public utilities, 
was begun in the issue of August 
17, and concludes as follows, together 
with excerpts from transcript of 
other testimony on June 30: 


- Documents 3318 and 3319 are a letter 
and telegram from Mr. Mullaney asking 
you to give a2 summary of newspaper at- 

4titude in your vicinity on the outcome— 
‘similar to a former summation. It refers 
in the first part of the telegram to the 
fact that Mr. Insull and the Senate Com- 
mittee affair will come to a head this 
week. Did you give him that informa- 
tion? A. I sent him all the clippings I 
found, yes, sir. 

. Document 3323 is a letter from 
Mr. Sheridan to you dated June 16, 1926? 
A. Yes, sir. 

Q. In which Mr. Sheridan expresses 
some regret at the fact that a committee 
of the Wisconsin Association report on 
textbooks used in Wisconsin schools re- 
ceived some publicity through the Asso- 
ciated Press. Have I stated that cor- 
rectly? A. I believe so. 

Q. Document 3326 is a letter from 
Mr. McKay, of the Oklahoma Bureau, 
asking your support for the candidacy 
of Mr. H. D. Cobens, general manager of 
the Northeastern Oklahoma Railroad 
Company for election as director of the 


Chamber of Commerce of the United | 


States to represent the Fifth District; 
is it not? <A. Yes, sir. 


Q. This letter contains the statement | 


that “he is thoroughly competent to sit 
on this board as a representative of the 
public utilities industry.” Document 
3827 is a copy of a release gotten out 
by the Oregon Committee and deals with 
the subject of municipal ownership, does 
it not? A. It is a copy of an editorial 
dealing with municipal ownership, yes, 
sir. 

Q. 


of the Texas 


December 29, 1923, Mr. McQuaid 
Committee, sent you a let- 


ter now marked document 3329, did hej; 


not? A. Yes, sir. 
Q. Enclosing the minutes of a meet- 
ing of the Texas Public Service Informa- 


tion Bureau held in Texas December 7 
and 8, 1923? A. Yes, sir. 


Q. That report is attached and is} 


marked Document 3330. This includes 
the statement “there is not a newspaper 
published known in West Texas who does 
not own stock in some public utility 
company. These men have not been 
asked to buy these securities. They have 


gone to headquarters and have bought | 


at their own will.” I quote further: 
“This district gets an enormous amount 
of publicity without soliciting it.” I 
take it that is the West Texas District. 
There is too much to read it all into the 
record or even a suggestion of it. From 
page 14 I quote: “The utility men in 
this district have been elected as presi- 
dents of chambers of commerce, young 
men’s business league and other civic or- 
ganizations, which signifies their stand- 
ing among the public.” Document 3331 
is another letter from Mr. McQuaid to 
you, dated December 9, 1925? A. Yes, 
sir. 

Q. I quote from that letter as fol- 
lows: “Our committee has been consid- 
ering for some time accepting a tenta- 
tive invitation made by Mr. Horner, of 
the Ridpath-Horner Chautauqua Circuit, 
to provide a speaker to discuss the 
fundamental economies in their relation 
to industry, the idea having grown out 
of protests made by Texas utility execu- 
tives against the sort of talks which 
Charles W. Bryan was making in favor 
of municipal ownership in this circuit.” 
A. “Public ownership,” it is. 


(Witness excused). 


’ Arthur W. Stace was called as a wit- 
ness and testified as follows: 
Direct examiantion by Mr. Healy: You 


are the director of the Michigan Com-: 
mittee on Public Utility Information? A.| 


T am. 

Q. When did you become director? 
September 15, 1927. 

Q. Before that you had been engaged 
in newspaper work in Michigan, had you 
not? A. Yes, sir; I had. 

Q. You were the first president of the 
Michigan Press Association? A. No; 
of the Michigan Editorial—wait a min- 
ute; let me get this straight. The Michi- 
gan Associated Press Editorial Associa- 
tion. 

Q. You were for four years a special 
representative for the Booth newspa- 
pers? A. I was. 

Q. And for some Years you were iden- 
tified with the Grand Rapids Press? 
I was. 

Q. Were you managing editor of it 


= 


Attechenent Is Held 
To Be Act of Bankruptcy 


A. 


[Continued from Page 8.] 


subject to bankruptcy because it is really | 


merely an assignee for the benefit of 
crediters, though in form a business cor- 
poration. This argument is unsound. 
Missouri-American Electric Co. v. Hamil- 
ton-Brown Shoe Co., 165 F. 283. 

The only way in which the Company 
resembles an assignee for creditors is 
that the final result of its operation will 
be the distribution of the fund among 
the ereditors. It has many points of 
difference. In the first place, the debts 
of the creditors are guaranteed; in the 
second place the individual partners were 
to contribute from time to time from 
their earnings in other lines of business; 
in the third place, it was contemplated 
that there would have to be business 
operations of some amount in order to 
liquidate the assets; in the fourth place, 
the surplus, if there had been any, would 
not have gone to the debtor; and finally, 
there was no relation of trust as there 
is in an assignment for benefit of credi- 
i 

There is no doubt, in my opinion, that 
the Company is subject to the bankruptcy 
act as a business corporation. The cases 
cited by the objecting creditor antedate 
the amendment of 1910, The provision 
as to the bankruptcy of corporations was 
entirely changed in 1910, so that deci- 
sions of courts before that time are no 
longer of authority. 

“It is also objected that the petitioning 
creditors were estopped to bring a peti- 
tion. As pointed out in the learned re- 
port of the Master, the objection, if it 
were a valid one, has been cured by the 
joining of other creditors to whom it is 
not applicable. 

‘Adjudication ordered, 

August 3, 1928. 


A. | 


Are Presentep Herein, Berna 
By THE Uniten Srates Dairy 


H ave Obtained 
| 


Information Director Is In- 


for part of that time or all of it? A.| 
Part of it. | 


Q. Does the committee pay your dues 
in any club or association of any kind? 
A. In the Barton Hill Country Club at | 
Ann Arbor, and the Michigan Union, 
which is simply a social club of students | 
in Ann Arbor. 


Q. Document 3337 is not offered. Dur- 
ing the time you have been there, have 
you or your committee made any pay- 
ments to any editor or writer except for 
ordinary advertising? A. None. 

Q. Or to any college professor for any | 
| purpose. | 

A. None except the expenses for Pro- | 
fessor Gallagher of the Michigan State 
College for speaking expenses, for his| 
| actual expenses. 

You were asked to produce what- 
|ever checks of that nature you have. 
| Have you got them? A. I have. (Hand- 
ing papers to Mr. Healy). | 

Q. Before what body did Mr. Galla-!| 
| gher speak? 

A. This one was before a meeting of | 
the Grange, a district meeting of the| 
|Grange at Bad Axe. 
| Q. On what subject did he talk? 
| Farm electrification. 
| Q. How did it come about that your 
association paid his expenses for talking| 
| before the Grange? a | 

A. A letter came to us from some 
woman in the vicinity of Bad Axe asking| 
for a speaker upon that subject. We had) 
no speaker available in that neighbor-! 
hood, so we asked Professor Gallagher,| 
who is in charge of the farm electrifica-| 
tion work at Michigan State College, to 
fill the date. | 


Questioned on Change | 
In Fellowship 


Q. I should like to ask you about the! 
fellowship established by the Michigan| 
Gas Association, which is referred to in| 
exhibits 3269 and 3270. Has there been 
| some change recently in that matter? 

A. Last fall there was a change. It} 
was not a change in the original fellow- 
ship, which has continued, the one that! 
was established some years ago; but last| 
summer the Michigan Gas Association | 
authorized the employment of a special! 
investigator in the research department| 
of the Michigan College of Engineering | 
to make certain studies in gas research, | 
and this was what was started at that) 
time. | 

Q. Was some new man employed at 
that time in the university to take care | 
of that? A. Yes. 

Q. What was his name? 
Pettijohn. 

Q. Is there any activity connected | 
with this fellowship except purely sci- 
entific research? A. That is entirely it.| 

Q. It has been established now on the 
basis of $17,000 a year? A.I think 
that is the basis of it, for his salary and 
expenses; but I understand that the real| 
basis of it is around $10,000 a year. 
| Q. Document 3124 is a report of your 
committee, prepared by you in July, 1927,| 
is it not? A. I was not employed by 
them until September 15, 1927. 

Q. I see. A section of that report 
deals with educational pamphlets, and it 
is stated there that the committee or 
bureau will have for distribution a sup- 
ply of educational pamphlets describing 
in nontechnical terms the! functions of 
the gas and electric utilities. Copies of 
these will be sent to the principals of 
the high schools and junior high schools 
of the State, together with a letter in- 
viting the principals to order without | 
charge a sufficient number for their civ- 
ics, chemistry and physics classes. Did 
you distribute in the schools of Michigan 
any of those pamphlets. A. We did. 

Q. Approximately how many were dis- 
tributed on the subject of electricity? 
A. Approximately 10,000. 

Q. Did you send out to the principals 
of the schools a letter inviting the prin- 
cipals to order the pamphlet without 
charge? <A. We did. 

Q. Just look through the file I am 
showings you, and tell me if there is in 
there a sample copy of the form letter 
‘that you sent out to the principals and! 
j teachers of the State? A. Yes, sir. 


Pamphlets Endorsed 


By State Superintendent 

Q. By this it appears that Mr. Web- 
ster H. Pierce, the superintendent of the 
State Department of Public Instruction 
had given the pamphlets endorsement. 
Was that correct? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Document 3358 is a letter, is: it 
not, from the secretary of the Grand 
Rapids Gas Light Company, suggesting 
| the. if you do not get a response from 
| 





A.| 


A, Elmore | 








the city schools of Grand Rapids, they 
ought to get busy there themselves, and 
see that some requests for copies are} 
forthcoming. Have I stated that cor- 
rectly? A. Yes, sir. 

_Q. And he says: “We have had con- 
siderable success in previous years in 
placing educational matter of this kind, 
even though we know that the schovl 
authorities are, as a rule, very conserva- 
tive about permitting anything which 
might seem advertising or propaganda to 
be distributed in the classes.” He adds: 
| “This pamphlet, however, being so well 
ronaai up and so educational, should be 
very acceptable to them.” Document 
3360 is a letter of January 20, 1928, from 
Charles W. Person, the secretary of the 
American Gas Association, addressed to 
you; is it not? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. It deals with the subject of these! 
pamphlets, showing that the Tllinois| 
Committee first turned out its own school 
pamphlets, which, he says, are the basis | 
today of the present pamphlets. I am) 
stating it correctly, am I? A. Yes, sir,| 

Q. (Reading): “Finally, Mr. Mullaney} 
and Mr. Harry Abell and some of the 
directors of the National Utility Associa- 
tion decided that some one man should 
be placed in charge of this work to turn 
out pamphlets of a uniform character 
for all committees, operating companies, 
associations, etc.” Then he says: “I was 
the bird elected. Last year our total 
printing was around 500,000 copies. This 
year I would like to see it go up to 1,- 
000,000.” Document 3368 is a letter 
from you to Mr. Holcomb, of the Con- 
sumers’ Power Company, dated Febru- 
ary 20, 1928. That refers to the matter 
of placing “Aladdin, U. S. A.” in the 
public libraries and school libraries of 
the State. I wish you would tell me if 
you made some effort to Place that book 
in libraries in your State? A. We wrote 
the librarians of the State, calling their 
attention to the book, and suggestint 
that they might want to place it on their 
next purchasing list. 

Q. Document 8855 is a copy of a let- 
ter you wrote Mr. Oxley Siscnden 2, 








1927, is it not? A. It is. 

Q. By which it appears that the school 
of commerce and finance of the Uni- 
versity of Detroit is inwugurating a 
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Topical Survey of the Government 


HIS vast organization has 
never been studied in detail 
as one piece of administrative 
mechanism. No comprehensive 
effort has been made to list its 
multifarious activities, or to 
group them in such a way as to 
present a clear picture of what 
the Government is doing. 
—WILLIAM H. TAFT. 
President of the United States, 
1909-1913. 


HE people of the United States 
‘tee not jealous of the amount 
their Government costs, if they are 
sure they get what they need and 
desire for the outlay, that the 
money is being spent for objects 
which they approve, and that it is 
being applied with good business 
sense and management, 


—WOODROW WILSON, 
President of the United States, 


M AKING a daily topical survey of 
all the bureaus of the National 
Government, grouping related activi- 
ties, is a work which wi!l enable our 
citizens to understand and use the 
fine facilities the Congress provides 
for them. Such a survey will be 
useful to schools, colleges, business 
and professions here and abroad. 
—CALVIN COOLIDGE, 
President of the United States, 


1913-1921. 


Knowledge of Government Activities Carried 


To Public Through Cooperation With Press 


Topic 33—Federal Cooperation With the States 


Sixty-Second Article—The Government and the Public. 


In these articles presenting a Topical Sur- 
vey of the Government are shown the practi- 
cal contacts of the various bureaus and divi- 
sions. The present series deals with Federal 
Cooperation with the States. 


By Roy Griffith, 


Editor, Coast and Geodetic Survey. 


DMINISTERING to the welfare of one hundred 
and twenty million people requires such a vast 
and complex machinery that it has a tendency 
to create a contradictory situation. The Gov- 

ernment and the public are, or should be, synonymous 

terms. In actual practice, the two may be far apart. 


In Washington, thousands of Government scientists, 
technically trained men, specialists in every human 
activity, are solving new problems and discovering new 
answers to old ones. The results of their efforts are 
important to the advancement and welfare of the pub- 
lic at large. Yet, if the public fails to hear anything 
about the work of these Government specialists, it is, 
of course, the loser. 

* ~ 

OW shall the Government tell the public about the 

work of Government specialists? The first logical 
answer seems: Put the information in printed form— 
in books and pamphlets—and distribute it. Accord- 
ingly, the Government operates the largest printing 
plant in the world and issues thousands of publica- 
tions yearly. 


Now, we have the printed information. It has cost 
time, money and brain brawn. It is important for the 
public to have it. How shall we get it to them? In 
an attempt to answer this, the Government issues 
many catalogues, each listing the available publica- 
tions on a general subject, or the publications of a 
particular Government department or bureau. 

* * * 


HUS, everything is fixed. But is it? All too often, 
Mr. Average Man does not even know that the 
catalogues exist, to say nothing of the valuable pub- 
lications they list. Then, too, many people are not 
partial to catalogues. They even shy at a telephone 


directory, while a dictionary afflicts them like the palsy. 


The Government continues to print catalogues, 
finally binding them into bulky tomes that gather dust 
on library shelves. Meanwhile, John Doe, American 
citizen, may remain blissfully ignorant of the fact 
that Uncle Sam can tell him almost anything he may 
want to know-—-from the proper care of goldfish (The 
Bureau of Fisheries has issued a pamphlet on this) 
to the perpetuation of property boundary lines (The 
Coast and Geodetic Survey has a pamphlet on this). 


At this point, the newssaper steps in to help the 


public know what its Government is doing. 
* * * 


HE American press is performing a great public 


service. Newspapers everywhere in every State, 
city and community—cooperate with the Government 


by broadcasting its activities. They tell what the 
scientists and other trained workers are doing and 
why, and what they have discovered and how. Thus, 
the general public comes to know something of the 
efforts, the researches, and the triumphs of the army 
of men who are devoting their lives to public service. 


The newspaper receives no appropriation from Con- 
gress for its service in disseminating knowledge of 
Government activities. It enjoys no Federal subsidy. 
It is a commercial enterprise, strictly, not even claim- 
ing to be educational in its scope. Its job is simply 
and solely to print and sell the record of daily news. 
Yet, were it not for the cooperation of the press of 
this country, a considerable percentage of the work of 
Government specialists might languish in dusty, for- 


gotten archives. 
* * - 


HE Government, realizing the value of the service 
rendered by newspapers, cooperates with them in 
every possible way. The basic principle of popular 
government, of course, is that the people are entitled 
to know what their Government is doing. Acting on 
this oe alone, Government departments and bu- 
reaus would open their doors to the newspapers be- 
cause newspapers, in their search for details of Gov- 
ernment activities, are acting as representatives of the 
people. 


Officials of the Government who have given the 
matter any consideration at all, however, realize that 
when a Government department cooperates with the 
newspaper, it is doing a great deal more than merely 
making a gesture in the general direction of democ- 
racy. It is making possible a more widespread knowl- 
edge of the useful work the Government specialists 
are doing in behalf of the people. 

* * * 


FOR this latter reason, most Government departments 
and bureaus maintain special information or edi- 
torial divisions. Although these are not “publicity 
bureaus,” as the term is usually employed, they pre- 
pare and send out a wealth of informational articles 
for newspaper publication. Effort is made, in these 
articles, to avoid the precise, often ponderous, vocabu- 
lary of the more formal Government publication. 


In addition, newspaper writers are furnished with 
nontechnical information from which to prepare fea- 
ture newspaper articles. 


This is, perhaps, one of the most striking examples 
of Federal cooperation possible to cite. The Govern- 
ment cooperates with the newspaper—a private, com- 
mercial organization—to the end that the people may 
know more fuliy what their Government 1s doing to 
promote their welfare and happiness. 


In the next article, to be published in the 
issue of August 20, the Secretary of Labor, 
James J. Davis, will diseuss cooperative ac- 
tivities of the Department of Labor. 


| library. 


| tions.” 
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course on public utilities to start at the| 
beginning of the second semester in 
February? A. Yes. 

Q. You say that was not started? A. 
My understanding is that that was not) 
started through lack of sufficient enroll-| 
ment. It may have been. 

Q. Somebody prepared a publicity re- 
lease on it, as shown by document 3356, 
did they not? A. That release was not} 
prepared by me. 

Q. It is marked on the back “News re- 
lease from Michigan Committee on Pub- 
lic Utility Information.” A. I think that} 
was released before my time. sins 

Q. I am going to call your attention 





to the fact that your letter to Mr. Oxley! 
states that Mr. Russell, the dean of the} 
school, has already received cash dona-| 
tions from various utilities. Was that 
so? A. May I read what it refers to? 

Q. Certainly. 

A. It reads as follows: “Dean Russell, | 
of the School of Commerce and Finance, | 
is trying to build up a public utilities| 
He has received cash donations} 
from various utilities located in Detroit 
and is anxious to get available publica- 
Those cash donations were sup-| 
posed to be for the building up of that} 
library. 

Q. The first sentence in the letter says} 
he is inagurating a course on public} 
utilties, does it not? A. That was his| 
plan. | 

Q. You are quite clear that that ex-| 
pression “cash donations” relates to the 
building up of that library? A. And that} 
only. 

(Hearing adojurned until July 2.) 


| Director of Information 


In Wisconsin Testifies 
Arthur F. Herwig was called as a| 

witness on July 2 and testified as fol-| 

lows: } 
Direct examination by Mr. Healy: 

ware do you live? A. Milwaukee, | 
is. 

Q. What is your business? A. I am 
director of the Wisconsin Public Util- 
ity Information Bureau. 

Q. How long have you been director? 
A. Since December, 1920. 


Q. When was the bureau formed? A./A 


At that time 

Q. What was your previous experi- 
ence and business before going into the! 
employ of this bureau? A. f 
ecutive secretary of the Milwaukee Pen- 
sion Laws Commission, and previous to 
that I was a newspaper man. 

Q. Is there a State press association 
in Wisconsin? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Do you belong to it? A. I belong 
to—what is the name of it?—I think it 
is the Wisconsin Press Association. 

Q. Does this committee pay your dues 
or assessments in any club or association 
to which you belong? A, No, sir, 

Q. Not the press association? A. Oh, 
yes; the Wisconsin Press Association; $5! 
a year. 

Q. Where does the money come from 
that supports this information bureau? 
A. From the Wisconsin Utilities Associa- 
ion. 

Q. Where does the money come from | 





was ex-|A 


}or speeches outline prepared? 


that supports your bureau that is paid 
through that association? Who contrib- 
utes to the association? A. The electric 
companies and the gas companies. The 
electric and gas companies. 

Q. Are there some electric lines which 
cross State lines in and out of Wiscon- 
sin? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. How much money approximately 
does your bureau receive and distribute 
in the course of the year? A. From 
$10,000 to $11,000 a year. 

Q. How many people are in your office 
force? A. Myself and a stenographer. 

Q. This Document 3389 is what? A. 
This is my comments on an N. E. L. A. 
suggested plan for organizing State pub- 
lie utility information bureaus. 

Q. Where did the plan come to you 
from? A.I think I received the plan 
from Mr. Oxley, of the N. E. L. A. 


Explains Visits 


Made to Editors 


Q. You had visited editors and ex- 
plained the purpose of said organiza- 
tion? 

A. I don’t think that I ever made any 


a convention in a particular community, 
I would drop in and see the city editor 
and tell him I would cover the conven- 
tion and tell him I was the fellow who 
was sending him the news clip sheets. 

Q. In your 8th paragraph you make 
the statement there was some hostility 
to your clip-sheet service, do you not? 
A. Yes, sir. 

Q. The same paragraph shows, does it 
not, that 10 editors who raised objec- 
tions were visited by the director with 
good results? A. Yes, sir, 

Q. We can talk about the clip-sheets 
as one of the major activities of your 
bureau, can we not? A, Yes, sir. 

Q. You have urged utility companies 


{to conduct regular advertising work? A. 


Yes, sir. 

Q. You distributed notable addresses 
by Revenant utility men, did you not? 
A. Yes, sir. 

_ Q. You distribute speeches to speak- 
ing district members and you help ex- 
ecutives in preparing pians, do you not? 
. Yes, sir. 

_ Q. You distribute speeches to speak- 
ing members and you help executives 
in preparing plans, I believe you said? 

Yes, sir. 

Q. There has been no special bulletin 
- A. No, 
ir. 


Q. But you do distribute speeches to 
the speaking district members? A. Yes, 
sir. 

Q. In other words, the State has been 
organized into speaking districts, has it 
not? A. Yes, sir. 

_Q. And the supervising and organiaz- 
tion work has been taken over by the 
utilities association? A, Yes, sir. 

Q. So public speaking we can desig- 


j nate as the second major activity of the 


bureau, can we? A. No, sir, Our bu- 
reau has nothing to do with it. 
Q. What? Of the association, then? 
A. I think that -our bureau is a mis- 
nomer in the sense that we do not en- 


Army Orders 


The promotion of Lieut. Col. Sherrard 
Coleman to the rank of Colonel is an- 
nounced. 


First Lieut. Oscar E. Johnson, Inf., from 
Fort Williams, Me., to Clemson College, 
S. C. 

Maj. Thomas G. Lanphier, Air Corps, or- 
ders of March 31 revoked: Resignation of 
his commission as an officer in the Army is 
accepted by the President. 

Wrnt. Offr. Frank Bahel, from Langley 
| Field, Va., to Aberdeen Proving Ground, Md. 

Second Lieut. John Meade, Field Art., 
from Madison Barracks, N. Y., to Hawaiian 
Department. 

| Col. Harry G. Bishop, Field Art., from 
|Fort Hoyle, Md., to the Hawaiian Depart- 
ment. 

Each of the following-named officers from 
station indicated to Hawaiian Department: 
Second Lieut. Harry J. Harper, Fort D. A. 
Russell, Wyo.; Second Lieut. Thomas E. 
Smith, Fort Sam Houston, Tex. 

Capt. Schaumburg McGehee, Field Art., 
from Fort Bragg, N. C., to Canal Zone. 
| Capt. Arthur L. Warren, Field Art., from 


| Special trips to editors except if we had|Fort Bragg, N. C., to Canal Zone. 


Capt. H-rry E. Pendleton, Coast Art. 
| Corps, to Fort Monroe, Va., upon completion 
jof present foreign service tour. 
| Lieut. Col. John Cleves Short, Q. M. C. 
IDe ordered to active duty at Washington, 


| Col. Francis N, Cooke, Coast Art. Corps, 
orders of July 3 revoked. 

Sta Sgt. William H. Van Wie, orders of 
April 23 revoked. 
| Maj. Thomas H. Rees, jr., Cav., orders of 
uly 30 amended: To report in person to 
commandant of General Service Schools 
for duty as instructor. 

Lieut, Col. William Harrison, O. D. Res., 
orders of July 9 revoked. 

Capt. Lawrence Slade, Q. M. C., to San 
Antonio, Tex., upon completion of present 
foreign service tour. 

Second Lieut. Hiram David Lloyd, Fin. 
Dept. Res., orders of June 27 amended: To 
report to commanding general of the Okla- 
homa National Guard for training. 


=e 
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gage in that. We merely record the 
speeches that have been made by com- 
pany members. Company executives or 
company employes make talks and they 
send in their report to us as to where 
they made a talk and we record it. 

Q. Your committee has issued pam- 
phlets to schools on the electric, gas, and 
electric railway industries, has it not? 
A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Is that the pamphlet that was pre- 
pared by the American Gas Assoeia- 
tion? A. ¥es, sir. 

Q. Approximately, how many of 
those pamphlets have been issued to 
jthe schools? A. 9,000, about, each. 

Q. Now, your report shows that your 
committee has cooperated with Wiscon- 
sin University professors in preparation 
{of books on utility engineering and 
utility economics, What University pro- 
fessors did your committee cooperate 
with in the preparation of books on 
utility engineering and utility econom- 
ics? A. I would like to say that I did 


[Continued on Page 10,Column 1.] 
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New Books Received by 


Library of Congress 


American mining congress. Year book on 
coal mine mechanization for the year 
1928, 1v., illus. Washington, D. C., The 
American mining congress, 1928. 28-17036 


Association for international understanding. 
Chronology of events in China, 1911- 
1927; with a foreword by Sir Frederick 
Whyte, K. C. S. I. 46 p. London, Asso- 
ciation for international understanding, 
1928. 28-17008 


Belloc, Hilaire. Many cities, by . . . Illus- 
trated by Edmond L. Warre. 261 p. 
London, Constable, 1928. 28-17006 

Bevan, Edwyn Robert. A history of Egypt 
under the Ptolemaic dynasty, by Edwyn 
Bevan ... with 62 illustrations and a 
map. 409 p., illus. London, Methuen, 
1927. 28-17007 


Blanchard, William Martin. A laboratory 
manual in general chemistry, by... 196 
p., illus. Garden City, N. Y., Doubleday, 
Doran & company, 1928. 28-17045 

Boord, Cecil Ernest. Laboratory outlines 
for premedical organic chemistry. 51 p. 
Columbus, The Ohio state university 

| press, 1927. 28-17043 

| Burden, James H. An interpretation of Col. 

Lindbergh's achievements. 46 p., illus. 

Sacramento, Calif., 1928. 28-17032 


| Ceramic products cyclopedia, with material 
and equipment catalog; a book contain- 


data to help those engaged in all phases 
of ceramic products manufacturing. 4th 
ed. Production editors; 
| Cr. E., E. B. Miller, Cr. E., George 
| Blumenthal jr. and others. 401 p., illus. 
Chicago, Industrial publications, 1928. 
| 28-17034 
| Everly, Lu Lester. An oral drill book in 
arithmetic. 147 p., illus. Bloomington, 
lll., The Public school publishing co., 
1928, 28-17041 
| Gleason, Ray. Birds we know, color paint- 
| ings. 20 p., illus. Racine, Wis., 1928. 
28-17042 
| Greist manufacturing company, New Haven. 
| Sewing efficiency; a new version—plac- 
ing home sewing in its proper place 
| among the arts in which women justly 
take pride of accomplishment; contains 
concise and definite instructions for the 
better use of the sewing machine and its 





| 


Daily Decisions 
of the 


| Accounting Office 


The Comptroller General of the 

| United States, as head of the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office, must approve 

| of all expenditures by Government 
agencies before such expenditures 
finally become closed transactions. 

Interpretation of the laws 18 neces- 

sary, therefore, in many instances. 

The latest decisions with respect to 
| expenditures made by the Comp- 

troller General follow: 

A-24065. Brokers’ fees in connection with 
shipments passing through U. S. Custom- 
house—War Department. No payment al- 
lowed for the voluntary service of # broker 
in connection with a Government shipment 
passing through a United States Custom- 
house. 

A-23221. (S) Pay—Officers’ Reserve Corps 
—Active duty. A member of the officers 
reserve corps is not entitled to pay and 
allowances except when on active duty pur- 
suant to a competent order. 

An order to active duty in the officers’ 
reserve corps is not effective to place an 
officer to whom it is directed in an active 
duty status prior to its date and the active 
duty status under the order does not com- 
mence until, on or subsequent to its date, 
there is an official and necessary compli- 
ance therewith. 

An order directed to a member of the 
officers’ reserve corps authorizing him to 
attend a course of instruction at an Army 
School in an inactive status may not be 
amended retroactively to place such officer 
in an active status while in attendance on 
such course of instruction and the officer is 
not entitled to pay and allowances for any 
period prior to the date he officially and 
necessarily complies with the amending 
order to active duty. 

A-23801. Employes’ Compensation Act— 
Lump-sum awards—Alaska Railroad. It is 
primarily for the decision of the General 
Manager of the Alaska Railroad whether a 
lump-sum award under section 14 of the 
Employes’ Compensation Act of September 
7, 1916, 39 Stat. 746, is for the best inter- 
ests of the injured employe of the Alaska 
Railroad, and there should be submitted 
with the accounts to this office a statement 
of facts in each case on which the decision 
of the General Manager is based. 

A-23861. (S) Pay—Retired officer—Army. 
An officer of the Army retired prior to 
June 30, 1922, is entitled by virtue of the 
provisions of the act of May 26, 1928, 45 
Stat. 774, to count, in computing his re- 
tired pay on and after the date of that act, 
all active duty performed since retirement 
and after June 30, 1922, as well as before 
that date, whether paid under the pay scale 
of the act of June 10, 1922, 42 Stat. 625, or 
earlier laws. 

A-23888. Seamen, shipwrecked American 
—Rescue—Claims. Where seamen from an 
American rchooner, wrecked and abandoned 
at sea, were taken aboard a British ves- 
sel at a port where there was no United 
States consular officer and subsequently 
landed at a port in a foreign country where 
there was a United States consular officer, 
the rescuing vessel is only entitled to the 
compensation for its services provided by 
pcragraph 290 of the Consular Regulations, 
the maximum amount of which is fixed at 
50 cents per day for each rescued seaman 
for the number of days required in such 
transportation. 

When the owners of a wrecked vessel 
take up the burden of subsisting and trans- 
porting the members of the crew they 
cease to be destitute seamen and such 
owners may not be reimbursed fro... public 
funds for any part of the cost of subsis- 
tence and transportation to a port of the 
United States. 

A-23905. Checks—Indorsement. A check 
for compulsory allotment and allowances 
issued to and received and cashed by the 
person for whom intended does not involve 
a forgery although the person so cashing 
it was not the lawful wife of the soldier and 
was not lawfully entitled to the allotment 
and allowance. 


List supplied daily by the Library of Congress. 
eign languages, official documents and children’s books are excluded. 
card number 
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¥. dn Steinhoff, | McCathran, 


Library of Congress 


Fiction, books in for- 


is at end of last line. 
Greist attachments. Rev. ed. 60 p., illus. 
New Haven, Conn., The Greist mfg. co., 
1927. 28-17038 

Gress, Ernest Milton. Common-wild flowers 
of Pennsylvania. 113 p., illus. Altoona, 
Pa., Printed and distributed by the Times 
tribune company, 1928. 28-17044 


Griff, pseud, Surrendered, some naval war 
secrets, by “Griff” (A. S. G.). 246 Du» 
illus. Cross Deep, Twickenham, Eng., 
The author, 1927. 28-17009 

Hamburg, Merrill. Beginning to fly; the 
book of model airplanes, by ... with an 
introduction by Commander Richard E. 
Byrd. 197 p. Boston, Houghton, 1928. 

e 28-17035 

Hertzler, Joyce Oramel. .. . Social prog- 
ress, a theoretical survey and analysis. 
(The Century social science series.) 589 
p. N. Y., Century, 1928. 28-16996 

Kuntu, Kwesi Nyamikye. Self-taught Fantsi, 
with vocabulary. 35 p. Chicago, Ills 
Rising Ethiopian development asso., 1928. 

28-17012 

Lockwood, George Browning. Thoughts on 
Americanism, by George B. Lockwood. 56 
p. Washington, D. C., The National re- 
public, 1927. 28-8556 

Lukens, Fred E, The Idaho citizen; a text- 
book in Idaho civics, by Fred E. Lukens. 
3d ed. 168 p., illus. Caldwell, Id, The 
Caxton printers, 1927. 28-16997 


ing practical information and working} Lunt, William Edward. History of England. 


900 p. N. 
28-17001 

Irving Le Roy. Successful 
patents; a conservative, reliable and 
complete treatise on the protection of 
ideas by patents, trade-marks, designs 
and copyrights, published exclusively by 
Irving L. McCathran. 60 p., illus. Wash., 
D. C., 1928. 

McMakin, Carrie McNeice. Heart blossoms; 
or, The road to my heart’s garden. 85 
p., illus. Columbus, Ga., Gilbert printing 
co., 1928. 28-17024 

Masters, Edgar Lee. Jack Kelso; a dra- 
matic poem. 264 p. N. Y., D. Appleton, 
1928. 28-17028 

Mechem, Kirke. Who won the war? a play 
in three acts, written for the American 
legion by . preface by Frederick 
Palmer. The illustration on the front 
cover is by C, Le Roy Baldbridge. 89 Pp. 
N. Y., S. French, 1928. 28-17026 

Northcott, Clarence Hunter. Factory organ- 
ization, by .. . Oliver Sheldon, J. w. 
Wardropper and L. Urwick, with a fore- 
word by Professor J. H. Jones. (Pitt- 
man’s applied economics series.) 252 p. 
N. Y., Pitman, 1928. 28-17040 


(Harper's historical series.) 
Y., Harper, 1928. 


| Omond, George William Thomson. Belgium. 


i 
| 
| 


. With illustrations by Amedee 


by . 
(Black’s pop- 


Forestier & G. F. Nicholls. 
ular series of colour books.) 250 p. 
illus. London, Black, 1928. 28-17005 
Pargment, Michael S, Exercises de composi- 
tion et de grammaire, avec grammaire 
elementaire (a consulter) par M. S. Parg- 
ment, cours moyen. (Macmillan French 
series.) 369 p. N. Y., Macmillan, 1928. 
28-17011 
Preble, Norman Hosmer. Conveyor facts; 4 
discussion of the application of cone 
veyors in modern manufacturing. 59 Dp. 
Detroit, Mechanical handling systems, 
1928. 28-17033 
Scott, Winfield Gemain. Formulas and pro- 
esses for manufacturing paints, oils and 
varnishes; a laboratory manual, with 
complete topical index, by... combining 
series no.’s 1 and 2 as originally pub- 
lished in the Paint, oil and chemical 
review. 223 p. Chicago, Trade review 
company, 1928. ic 28-17087 
Shaw, George Bernard. The intelligent 
woman’s guide to antes $0 — 
is , , Constable, . 
ism. 494 p. London 08-1700 
Sperry, Pauline. Short course in spherical 
trigonometry. (Johnson’s— mathematics 
series, under the editorship of L. Way- 
land Dowling.) 60 p. Rinmend, SEES 
s blishing co. " 
etc., Johnson pu 4 ’ oa-17148 
Sturt, George. A small boy in the sixties. 
by... With an introduction by Arnold 
Bennett. 240 p. Cambridge, University 
press, 1927. 28-17029 
Sullivan Co., N. H. Sullivan County centen- 
nial celebration at Newport, New Hamp- 
shire, July 4 and 5, 1927. Pub. by the 
General committee. 84 p. Newport, N. 
H., The Argus press, 1927. 28-8562 
Tripp, William H. The West Point guide 
book. 29th annual ed, Accurate informa- 
tion—copiously illustrated. 155 pictures, 
ten in natural colors—text, 18,000 words. 
56 p., illus. West Point, N. Y., W. H. 
Tripp & co., 1928. 28-17153 
To Michael Friedsam, a book of sentiment 
to commemorate his fifty years as de- 
voted member and inspiring leader of B. 
Altman & company; presented by his 
associates and business family on the 
oceasion of the golden dinner, June 25, 
1928, New York. 5 p. N. Y., 1928. 
28-17004 
Wolfe, Humbert. Cursory rhymes, by. . - 
illustrated by Albert Rutherston. 124 p., 
illus. Garden City, N. Y., Doubleday, 
Doran & company, inc., 1928. 28-17025 
Work, Monroe Nathan, comp. A _bibliogra- 
phy of the negro in Africa and America, 
compiled by Monroe N. Work. 698 p. N. 
Y., The H. W. Wilson company, 1928. 
28-17150 


Government Books 
and Publications 


Documents described under this heading 
are obtainable at prices stated from 
the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton, D. C. The Library of Congress 
card numbers are given. 

General Information for Immigrants. Issued 
by the Bureau of Eanciquetien, Depart- 

. Free at the Bureau. 
ment of Labor ie oes 

Monthly Report of Activities of State and 
Municipal Employment Services Cooperat- 
ing with the United States Employment 
Service, June, 1928. Free at the United 
States Employment Service. (24-62) 

Radio Service Bulletin. No. 136. Issued 
monthly by the ig piven, Eee 

mmerce, Price, cents. 
ment of Co te 96285) 

The Forest Worker. Vol. 4, No. 4, Published 
bimonthly by the Forest Service, Depart- 
ment of Agricultural. Price, 5 cents. 

- (Agr. 24-838) 

Public Roads. A Journal of Highway Re- 
search. Vol. 9, No. 5. Issued monthly by 
the Bureau of Public Roads, Department 
of Agriculture. Price, 10 cents. 

(Agr, 18-322) 
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Texas Utilities 
Said Easily to | 
Obtain Publicity 


Correspondence of Michigan 
Information Director Is In- | 
troduced Before Trade 
Commission. 


[Continued from Page 9.1 


that personally. It was due to a personal 


relationship between Professor Glasser, 


of the University of Wisconsin, whom | 


I met when I was secretary to the Pen- | 
sion Laws Commission. He happened to 


be secretary to the Acquisition Commit- | 
tee in Milwaukee, which was preparing ||| 


a plan for the city to go into partner- 
ship with the electric railway system 
there, I think I met him later on a train, 
and he told me he was going to write | 
a book on public utility economics, and 
1 was very enthusiastic about it. 

Q. Did he tell you at whose sugges- 
tion, if anv one, he was going to write | 
that hook? A. No, sir. He was a teacher 
of it, and had been teaching on that sub- 
ject at the University many years. 

Q. Well, was there any thing said 
about your cooperation at that time? 
A. No, sir. ; 

Q. What else was said during the 
course of that conversation relative to| 
his book? \ 

A. I told him I thought he would hav 
a great opportunity in writing a book | 
on public utility economics, if T remem- 
ber my conversation; that there were 
no booklets now in use that I knew of; 
that the subject was being considered 
by universities throughout the country, 
and people were beginning to appreciate 
that they had no conception of regula- 
tion; that real regulation had not been— 
that the story of real regulation had not 
been entirely told, that is. of how public 
utilities had operated, and I told him 
that I thought he had a very good fu- 
ture in view of such a book. 

Q. In what university was Professor 
Glasser? A. The University of Wis- 
consin. 

Q. Is he stil Ithere? <A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What followed that; what was the 
next thing that developed in regard to 
this text book? 

A. I think some, probably a year or 
so later, I can not be positive, I think 
he sent me one or two chapters of his 
booklet, of this book, and he asked me 
to read it over and to say whether he 
had used the latest facts in it. 

Q. Did you submit what he had sent 
to you to some of the utility men? 


Submitted Chapters 


To Valuation Expert 

A. I submitted it to Mr. 
Govern. 

Q. Connected with what company. 
The Wisconsin Telephone Company. 

Q. And he made some comments on! 
that book? A. Yes, sir. \ 

Q. And you passed them on to Mr. 
Glasser? A. Yes, I think I did; I am not 
sure. 
Q. Do you know whether he altered 
the text in any respect as a result of 
those comments? A. No, sir, he did not; 
not that I know of. 
submitted it to Mr. McGovern because 
it contains some valuation statistics; 
that Mr. McGovern, being a valuation 
man, knew what those statistics were,! 
knew as to the accuracy of them. 

Q. Do you know who printed the book? 
A. I made a story of it. If you will let 


W. R. Me- 


me refer to the story I have in our clip ||| 


sheets I could tell you who published 
it: I do not recall; I do not know. 

Q. Do you know anything about who 
took part in the financing of it? 
slr. 

Q. Have you any information that any 
public utility company or any group of 
utility companies contributing anything | 


towards the expense of the publication? |}} 


A. No, sir. 

Q. What other professors, if any, did} 
you cooperate with in the preparation 
of books? A. Professor Woy. 


£1 


I told him that I, 


A. No, | 
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Summary of All News Contained in Today's Issue 


Accounting 


See under “Taxation” 
merce-Trade” headings. 


“Com- 


and 


| | Advertising News 


Federal Trade Commission announces 
issuance of stipulations involving rem- 
nants, shoes and roofing materials. 

Page 6, Col. 5 


Aeronautics 


Board of Appeals of the Patent Office | 
reverses. Patent Examiner and allows | 
claim on gyroscopic device to control | 
aerial cameras. (Ex parte Fairchild.) | 

Page 8, Col. 7 


Agriculture 
Cc 


Reports on intentions of 20,000 grow- 
ers received by Crop Reporting Board 
indicate decrease in acreage of winter 
wheat and increase in winter rye over 
intentions of last year. 

Page 1, Col. 5} 


Forest Service assembles small herd | 
of Texas longhorn cattle, now nearly | 
extinct, for preservation in national | 
park. | 
Page 1, Col. 5| 

Decline estimated in wheat crop in| 
England and Wales. : 1 

Page 6, Col. 4} 

Exports of grain and grain products 
declined in last fiscal year. | 
Page 6, Col. 4 


Banking-F inance 


B. K. Patterson is appointed chief 
national bank examiner for Seventh 
Federal Reserve District. 

Page 7, Col. 4 

Hungary arranges for loan from 
Swedish-American Match Company for 
land reform. bein 
Page 2, Col. 5 
Foreign exchange rates at New 
York. . 

Page 7 

Daily statement of the United States | 

Treasury. _| 
Page 7 

Daily decisions of the Accounting | 

Office. | 
Page 9 

Silver imports into India show in- 

crease. a I 
Page 7, Col. 5 

Review of fluctuations of French 
france from 1913 to 1928. 

Page 7. Col. 1 


under “Railroads” heading. 


Books-Publications | 


Monthly report of activities of State 
and Municipal Employment Services | 
cooperating with the United States 
Employment Service, June, 1928. 


See 


Page 9. Col. 7 

Public Roads, a journal of highway 
research, Vol. 9, No. 5, issued by the 
Department of Agriculture. 
Page 9, Col. 7 | 

The Forest Worker, Vol. 4, No. 4,| 
issued by the Department of Agricul- | 
ture. i 
Page 9, Col. 7; 

Service Bulletin No. 156. 
by the Department of Com- 


Radio 
Issued 
merce. | 
Page 9, Col. 7 

Books and publications received by 
the Library of Congress. | 

Page 9 | 

Final pages of Journal of House of 

Representatives are sent to printer. 


Page 3, Col. 5 


Chemicals 


Department of Commerce is informed | 
that Italian chemical manufacturers | 
have not solved problem of industrial 
utiliaztion of chlorine obtained as by- 
product in manufacture of caustic soda. 


Page 6, Col. 5, 


| the week ended August 11 was greater j 
| than in either the previous week or the 


| years after expiration of statute of | 


| June 30 from totals of preceding year. | reau of Fisheries. 


| ditions by Department of Commerce. | 


‘by Federal engineers. 


‘Customs | 


| in name of customs broker. 


' on cosmetic cases. 


Indexed by Groups 


Production of coal tar increases in Hungary arranges for loan from 


Swedish-American Match Company for 


Germany. 
land reform. 
Page 2, Col. 5 
Silver imports into India show in- 


Coal 
| crease, 


Production of coal tar increases in! 
Germany. 


Page 6, Col. 6 


Page 7, Col. 5 
Review of fluctuations of French 


Page 6, Col. 6 | franc from 1913 to 1928. 
Page 7, Col. 1) 


| 
| 
Commerce-Trade Austria remits taxes to power com-} 


we beciiaee 3 panies. | 
The dollar volume of business during | Page 4, Col. 6! 


Franco-British naval alliance said to| 


corresponding week in 1927 accorting | be in the nature of a — mepeees | 
to the weekly statement of the Depart- | ere nee ae | 
. | Mr. Culbertson assumes duties at 

ment of Commerce. | . “ ‘ . 
Page 7, Col. 2| American Embassy at Santiago, was 
Board of Tax Appeals rules assess-| Now radi — a an . 
ment is valid when made within two} “*&W Tadio station plannec og ee el 
Page 2, Col. 5 
limitations, where waiver of statute } 
without time limit had been signed. | 


Forestry 
(William S. Doig, Inc., v. Comr.) 


: >| Forest Service assembles small herd 
ws Wena “|of Texas longhorn cattle, now nearly | 


District Court for of | exti * preservation i tional | 
Massachusetts holds that attachment is — ee te eae 


an act of bankruptcy despite non-co- Page 1, Col. 5 
operation on part of insolvent. (In re | The Forest Worker, Vol. 4, No. 4, 


C. & H Securities Co.) Page 8, Col. 5 lissued by the Department of Agricul: | 
5, UOl. >» | a 
Japanese pottery makers ask reduc. | ‘Ure: 


tion of Japanese import duty on gold | 


paint. [ 
on Page 1, Col. 7 |\Game and Fish | 


Imports and exports to and from | 
Orient both declined in fiscal 


Page 9, Col. 7 


Commercial importance of the eel 
year ended | discussed in study issued by the Bu- 


Page 6, Col. 4 
Census of North American waterfowl 

meets with unexpected cooperation. 

| Page 1, Col. 2 


1 * 
Gov't Personnel 
Page 6, Col. 7/| 
Traffic for season on Welland Canal | 
said to show decline. 


3 Page 6, Col. 1} 
Weekly summary of world trade con- | 


4 Page 6, Col. 2 
Exports of pulp and paper from 
Sweden show decline. 


B. K. Patterson is appointed chief | 
|national bank examiner for Seventh | 
Page 6, Col. 6 Federal Reserve District. | 

Exports to Canada during fiscal year : . . 
increased while total exports declined. | President Coolidge appoints Reuben | 

Page 1, Col. 9| Clark, of Utah, as Undersecretary of 

Exports of grain and grain products | State. 8. Col. 3 

declined in last fiscal year. | és Page 3, Col. : 
Page 6, Col. 4| Mr. Culbertson assumes duties at | 


American Embassy at Santiago, Chile. 
Congress | Page 3, Col. 3 
Govt S 
Final pages of Journal of House of Ov t upp 


, lies 
Representatives are sent to printer. | Comptroller General rules early de- 
Page 3, Col. 5 | livery dgte alone is insufficient basis 
for accepting other than lowest bid 


Consti uction | for providing supplies to Government. 
Hardship encountered in field work | Page 3, Col. 7 


Page 3, col. 1; Gout Topical Survey 


| The Government and the Public Ar- 
Cotton ticle by Roy Griffith, Editor, Coast and | 
Estimates issued on world production | Geodetic Survey. 
of commercial cotton for 1927 and - | Page 9, Col. 3 
consumption for year ended July 31, . . ™ 
1927. ¥ *' Highways 
Page 6, Col. 5, Public Roads, a journal of highway | 
22 | research, Vol. 9, No. 5, issued by the 
Court Decisions | Department of Agriculture. 
See Special Index and Law Digest ' 
on Page 8&8. 


Page 7, Col. 4 





| 
| 
| 


‘Indian Affairs | 


Department of War announces trans- | 

Customs Court dismisses protest filed | fer of part of abandoned Fort Wingate | 
(Bernard | Military Reserve to Department of In- 

| terior for use of Navajo Indians. 
Page 8, Col. 5 


Inland Waterways 

Senator Caraway expresses dissatis- 
| faction with Army Engineers’ plan for | 
c ,; flood control adopted by Flood Control 
Page 4, Col. 6! Board and says attempt will be made 


Foreign Affairs ; at next session of Congress to amend 


flood control law. 
Conclusion of full text of review by | 


State Department of negotiations be- Iron and Steel 


tween the United States and Nica- 
Conclusion of text of opinion of Dis- | 


& Co. v. U. S.) 
Page 8, Col. 4 
Ruling of Customs Court may change 
procedure in bringing protests. 
Page 6, Col. 3 
Bureau of Customs fixes tariff rate | fa, 





Page 1, Col. 1 


ragua covering the period 1909-28. 
; Page 2, Col. 1} trict Court, Northern District of New| 
President holds suggested definition | York, holding three patents on steel al- | 
of Monroe Doctrine by League of Na- | loys for engine valves to be valid and/| 


tions would not be binding on United | infringed. (Ludlum Steel Co. v.| 
States. | Terry.) | 


| longevity pay of warrant 


and Classifications 


Labor 


Monthly report of activities of State 
and Municipal Employment Services 
cooperating with the United States 
Employment Service, June, 1928. 

Page 9, Col. 7 

President does not intend to inter- 
vene in dispute of western railways 
with their employes unless Board of 
Mediation recommends action. 

Page 1, Col. 4 


Mines and Minerals 


Silver imports into India show in- 
crease. 
Page 7, Col. 5 


National Defense 


Adjustment of basis of computing 
officers of 
Navy is advocated before Navy Pay 
Board. 
Page 2, Col. 5 
Department of War announces trans- 
fer of part of abandoned Fort Wingate 
Military Reserve to Department of In- 
terior for use of Navajo Indians. 
Page 3, Col. 5 
Orders issued to the personnel of 
the Department of War. 
Page 9 
Naval divers to test new submarine 
safety device. 


Oil 

Department of Interior submits to 
Department of Justice protest on au- 
thority of Secretary of Interior to re- 


new oil leases to Sinclair Consolidated 
Oil Company. 


Page 1, Col. 6 


Page 1, Col. 7 
Patents 


Conclusion of text of opinion of Dis- 
trict Court, Northern District of New 
York, holding three patents on steel a!- 
loys for engine valves to be valid and 
infringed. (Ludlum Steel Co. v. 


Terry.) 
Page 8, Col. 1 
Board of Appeals of the Patent Office 
reverses Patent Examiner and allows 


claim on gyroscopic device to control | 
aerial cameras. 


(Ex parte Fairchild.) 

Page 8, Col. 7 

See Special Index and Law Digest 
on Page &. 


Postal Service 


Tests show 30 per cent of parcels 
contain writing subject to first-class 
rates. 


Public Lands 


Potential value of public lands esti- 
mated at $26,000,000,000. 
Page 1, Col. 4 


Public Utilities 


Continuation of excerpts from tran- 


Page 3, Col. 7 


investigation of public utilities. Wit- 

nesses: Alfred Fischer and Arthur W. 
Stace. 

Page 9, Col. 1 

President Coolidge, it is stated, is 

convinced that regulation of public 

utilities is a matter that should be left 


| largely in the hands of State legisla- 


tures, 


; Page 1, Col. 4 
Austria remits taxes to power com- 
panies. 


Radio 


Commissioner Caldwell recommends 
that visual radio broadcasting experi- 


Page 4, Col. 6 


| ments be permitted to continue on reg- 


ular broadcasting channels. 
Page 1, Col. 6 
Radio Commission authorizes Radio 
Corporation of America to operate 
short-wave radio communication with 
Liberia. 


> 


Radio Service Bulletin No, 136. 
Issued by the Department of Com- 
merce, 

Page 9, Col. 7 

New radio station planned in Sweden. 


Page 2, Col. 5 
Railroads 


President does not intend to inter- 
vene in dispute of western railways 
with their employes unless Board of 
Mediation recommends action. 

Page 1, Col, 4 
| Operation of spur line by Mississippi 
| Eastern Railway is disapproved by the 
| a C..C. 

Page 6, Col. 4 

Separate rate group is urged for the 
Southwest by Corporation Commission 
of Oklahoma. 


Page 1, Col. 1 
Uncontested cases on the finance 
| docket decided by the Interstate Com- 
| merce Commission. 
Page 7, Col. 4 
Rate complaints filed with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, 


: Page 7, Col. 5 
| Retail Trade 


Retail food index issued by Depart- 
ment of Labor shows siight advance in 
retail prices from June 15 to July 15. 

Page 1, Col. 2 


Shipping 
Traffic for season on Welland Canal 


said to show decline. 
Page 6, Col. 6 


| Simplified Practices 


| Because of its success in America, 
| simplified practice in industry has be- 

come a world-wide movement, William 
| E. Braithwaite of the Department of 
| Commerce tells the National Luggage 
| Dealers Association. 


Page 1, Col. 5 
‘Social Welfare 


Review of recent child-welfare ac- 
tities throughout world. 
Page 2, Col. 7 


Taxation 


Board of Tax Appeals rules assess- 
ment is valid when made within two 
years after expiration of statute of 
limitations, where waiver of statute 
without time limit had been signed. 
(William S. Doig, Inc., v. Comr.) 

Page 4, Col. 2 

Board of Tax Appeals holds that 
where an estate tax paid in a taxable 
year exceeds the income from the es- 
tate, the beneficiary’s distributive share 
is not exempt from taxation as income. 
(Gurner & O’Connor v. Comr.) 

Page 4, Col. 1 

Summary of decisions of the Board 
of Tax Appeals. 





Page 4, Col. 4 
| See Special Index and Digest of Tax 
| Decisions on Page 4. 


Page 9, Col. 7| script of testimony on June 30 before | : 
the Federal Trade Commission on its | Trade Practices 


Federal Trade Commission announces 
issuance of stipulations involving rem- 
nants, shoes and roofing materials. 

Page 6, Col. 5 


Veterans 


Cases of persons heretofore denied 
consideration of their claims for waiver 
| of recovery of overpayments because 
| they did not qualify within accepted 
| meaning of term “beneficiary” may now 
be reconsidered by Committee on Re- 
| coveries of Veterans’ Bureau. 
: Page 4, Col. 5 
Director of Veterans’ Bureau rules 
| compensation of veteran having ar- 
| rested tuberculosis may be suspended 
where veteran claims compensation for 
| reactivation of disease and then re- 
| fuses to submit to examination. 
| Page 3, Col. 5 


W ater Power 
| 


| Austria remits taxes to power com- 


| | Louisville, four per cent; 


|} | Baltimore, 


|] | Providence, 


Page 1, Col. 5| 


Page 8, Col. 1 


| Page 3, Col. 4' 


panies. Page 4, Col. 6 


Annual Cumulative Index 


Is issued, after March 4, at the conclusion of 


This cumulates the 52 


Weekly Indexes. 


PRICE 5 CENTS [ity 


— 


Slight Increase 


~ Shown in Retail 
Prices of Food 


‘Department of Labor Esti- 
| mates Advance to Be One- 
tenth of One Per Cent 
In July. 


a 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
13 per cent; bacon, lara, and navy beans, 


Wi2 per cent; fresh milk, butter, rice, baked 


| beans, and prunes, 1 per cent and ‘wheat 
| cereal, less than five-tenths of 1 per cent. 

Nine articles decreased: Cabbage, 22 
| per cent; potatoes, 21 per cent; onions, 
8 per cent; lamb, 3 per cent; flour, 2 per 
cent; hens, and bananas, 1 per cent; 


\}; and olemargarine and tea, less than five- 


tenths of 1 per cent. 

The following articles showed no 
{change in the month: Canned red sal- 
mon, evaporated milk, vegetable lard 
| substitute, bread, cornmeal, rolled oats, 
cornflakes, macaroni, canned corn, canned 
| peas, canned tomatoes, sugar, coffee, 


|] | raisins, and oranges. 


During the month from June 15, 1928, 
|to July 15, 1928, there was an increase 
in the average cost of food in 30 of the 
51 cities as follows: Butte, and Man- 
chester, three per cent; Boston, Jack-¢@ 


j} | sonville, Los Angeles, and Portland, Me., 


| two per cent; Bridgeport, Chicago, Dem- 
;ver, Detroit, Fall River, Indianapolis, 
Memphis, Newark, New Orleans, Port- 
|land, Oreg., Providence, Seattle, and 
Washington, one per cent; and Birming- 
| ham, Cincinnati, Milwaukee, New Haven, 
| New York, Omaha, Peoria, St. Paul, San 
| Francisco, Savannah, and Springfield, Il, 
|iess than five-tenths of one per cent. 
The following 18 cities decreased: Kan- 
| sas City, and Minneapolis, two per cent; 
| Atlanta, Buffalo, Cleveland. Columbus, 
| Little Rock, Louisville, Philadelphia, 
Richmona, and St. Louis, one per cent; 
and Charleston, S. C.. Dallas, Mobile, 
Norfolk, Rochester, Salt Lake City, and 
| Scranton, less than five-tenths of one 
per cent. In Baltimore, Houston, and 
Pittsburgh there was no change in the 
| month, 
For the vear period July 15, 1927, te 
| July 15, 1928, 26 cities showed decreases: 


| Mobile, four per cent; Columbus, and 
\}| Jacksonville, three 


per cent; Atlanta, 
| Butte, Charleston, S. C., Houston, Peoria, 


\}| Pittsburgh, and Seattle, two per cent; 


| Birmingham, Dallas, Detroit, Little Rock, 
| Minneapolis, New Orleans, New York, 
|Omaha, St. Louis, St. Paul, Salt Lake 
| City, San Francisco, and Savannah, one 
;per cent; and Chicago, Fall River, and‘ 


||| Springfield, Ill., less than five-tenths of 
Wi 
| 


one per cent. 

Twenty-four cities increases: 
Washington, 
' three per cent; Kansas City, Manchester, 
| Memphis, and Scranton, two per cent; 
Cincinnati, Cleveland, In- 
Newark, Portland, Me., 
Richmond, and Rochester, 
/one per cent; and Boston, Buffalo, Den- 
iver, Los Angeles, Milwaukee, New 
| Haven, Norfolk, Philadelphia, and Port- 
land, Oreg., less than five-tenths of one 
|per cent. In Bridgeport there was no 
| change in the year. 


showed 


dianapolis, 


1; As compared with the average cost in 


| the year 1918, food on July 15, 1928, was 
'65 per cent higher in Chicago; 62 per 


|}; cent in Washington; 60 per cent in De- 


troit, and Scranton; 59 per cent in Rich- 
, mond; 58 per cent in Baltimore and Bir- 


i}; mingham; 57 per cent in Cincinnati and 


| Philadelphia; 56 per cent in Atlanta and 
, St. Louis; 55 per cent in Buffalo and Mil- 
| waukee; 54 per cent in Boston, Cleveland, 
| Manchester, New Haven, New York, and 
Providence; 53 per cent in Charleston, 
'S. C., and Louisville; 52 per cent in 
| Dallas, Indianapolis, Minneapolis, New 
Orleans, and Pittsburgh; 51 per cent in 
| Fall River; 48 per cent in Kansas City, 
| Newark, and San Francisco; 47 per cent 
in Memphis and Omaha; 44 per cent in 
Jacksonville and Little Rock; 43 per cent 
in Seattle; 40 per cent in Denver, Los 
| Angeles, and Portland, Oreg.; and 32 per 


cent in Salt Lake City. 


! 
! 
Da eciemeaiaes . — = — vl 


. What did it deal with? ——— : : 

Q. It was so phar was written| Q. Is this last sheet (indicating sheet | anybody on your committee, that the | to in the earl 
from an engineering point of view. I|of paper) a part of your report, a part; good will of the newspaper could be | 
think, as he explained to me, there were | of this document No, 3389? A. I think | gained by advertising in its extensively? | understand us and told me so personally. | 
many engineers who had been graduated | it must be. ; a A. I do not think so that I know of, He said to me, ’Herwig, everything now |} 
from the course that he thought did not! Q. This has some general information| no, sir. My entire effort was to try to we look upon with suspicion.” He said, | 
have an appreciation of public relations; |on the first page as to your budget, how | inform and educate the public utility men now I think you have done more to edu- 
and knowing that I was a public rela-|the bureau happened to be set up. s our|to the value of _hewspaper advertising cate the utilities themselves to the value 
tions man, or had some connection with|¢lip sheet was sent out how often® A.; on its met its as renee I as a of advertising than we as a newspaper | 
it, he asked me whether I wouldn't write | Once every two weeks. — ___ | hewspaper —_ _ = -_ Spaper ad- | organization could possibly have done.” 
him some suggestions of what an en-| Q. It was first submitted to the Oe eet — tl ~ t e uti ities shoul | Q. You think that the increase in the! 
gineer ought to know about public rela- ecutive committee, was it not : A. ¥ es,, mg A ley ave a great many | amount of your matter that was used in| 
tions. I sent him a memorandum on sit—submitted to the Bureau Committee. | t og = See ae icantiat | the newspapers and the increase in the | 
what public relations consisted of. How, @- It then went out to all the daily’. Wise ais oe. e oe i program | amount of advertising done by utilities! 
to conduct a public relations department. | 2nd weekly newspapers? A. Yes, sir. re : oe cog i ee : nome a during the same period was just a coinci- | 
That is my view of it. Q. And to public officials ? A. Yes, sir. ae ead y d e ea a adda dence? A. I think so, yes, sir. It may 

Q. Did he write a chapter on public ,@- And to state executives 2? A. Yes,, friendly attitude on the part of the’ have had more news items or had more | 


‘ . z ‘ newspapers themselves? A. I do not! aa eae ee le : : 
relations in the book? A. I think he did; | Sir. ; chin oe Saas ty Gat the peecrain ea news value or more sensational matter! 
yes. Informed Executives 


t | or would be more freely used 
; | y used. 
sir. 
Q. Was that based on the suggestions i ( eg 5, sia ce ae Q. Do you know when the utility! 
, ‘A ‘ : p ortisin 2. Did you or anybody in your com-| | ** © : a : a vet 
that you had made? A. I presume that Of a of a mittee ever suggest to any of your com- | ee the University of Wisconsin 
it would have been; yes. RANG 60. RAMONE Se = pany members exteusive advertising in be Be lished * A. No, sir; I do not. | 
Q. W as there also a surv ey made of ’ \e # ade-publications? A. Yes,| R&Wspapers to promote the use of your! 2. t any rate, according to this 
text books used in the schools? A. Yes, » SG LO Trades pun haere. Ate St puncte material? A. No, sir. | report you were planning to cooperate 
a i Q. No such suggestion as that has a closely with the university in the 
Q. W was that mode? A. ever been made? eae eee te oe Ok in public utilities. | 
know, did not make it. A. Not that I know of, no, sir. Ij rou do that. =A. No, sir. : {transmissi wail sain ae s 
made the survey. would not want any utility to get the; ,, @- Haven’t you done anything about) Q. We are getting badly | Sees Cees Se 8 eee Sey | proadcasting”—both television and “still’ 
Says All Schools idea that advertising is worth anything | the course in utilities at the university? | here. Somat of “teteeuea televi i meen | meaningless series of buzzes ane 
a ‘ except that it brings them in dollars | Didn’t you send speeches there from! A. I am trying to. I do not think that |}O"M Of “deterred | television through wilatat) ccupies the wave, so far a: 
Were Represented 7 rote ] ene to time? oes l aban abineva cohnee ke “ee - |the medium of motion-picture films was isties occup: » ; 
presente and cents as a result of selling appli- | o time? A. No, sir. E | story shows where it came from. I think | lemonstrated in Zone II. Under this | 2Ural receiving sets are concerned, Te 
Q. By whom was it made? A. it was ances or informing the public about theiz; _@- Speakers from the companies who this story is in conformity with general | ol ae lartt oe i 1 nei permit any considerable encroachment or 
made by a subcommittee of the Wiscon- business. Any other basis would be un-| Would go there and talk from time to, newspaper style. ‘No newspaper story is | P.®"s le geeenee eee ns effectiveness ithe aural broadcasting time of station: 
sin Utilities Association, subcommittee sound in my estimation. time? A. No, sir. | sent out by anybody— : | ora Seonad “le bh hl mate pee | al net be tn the public interest. But 
of the Educational Committee of the! .. | . When did you come to Washing-| ,@- And they have not adopted the;  Q. (Interrupting.) I am not asking |? rough the. ie mtenetes Cal iso fav, all the stations attempting suck 
Wisconsin Utilities Association, You say at the — By et ae ton? jfor any general dissertation on news- jtrollable by the intermediate film ele- | ° : 
Q. Was every college and university | of the State were inclined to frown upon; 
in Wisconsin represented on the commit- | our efforts. 


A. Yesterday. | plan there of having practical men from eee hee ig ;: 
When did you last see Mr. Carl} the industry come in and talk about it| paper practices. I am trying to ask. a| ment. H ee ; a ~_ os ai” few minutes 
1 specific question as to whether material |__The broadcasting of “still” pictures is | PCT GAY» Cuming © af 
tee. Now wait (indicating letter to wit- | the Newspaper Association spreading the} at the American Gas Association Con-| Of, no, sir. ; sa 
ness). word that the utilities were trying to) vention. Q. Document 3408 is what? 


{ 
Q. Connected with what university? | 
A. The University of Wisconsin. | 

| 
y part of the letter as be-| paper. 


t rly I am talking about the story as 
ing antagonistic toward it. He did not| 


en | Prices were not obtained in Bridge- 
° 6X7: 5 | port, Butte, Columbus, Houston, Mobile, 

it appears in the columns of the local Progress In Visual 

newspaper. Are there not very many 


Norfolk, Peoria, Portland, Me., Roches- 
instances where your material is repro- | Broadcasts Described 


ter, St. Paul, Savannah, and Springfield, 
Ill., in 1913, hence no comparison for 
duced in news columns of a newspaper | 
where the story does not say 


the 15-year period can be given for 
it orig- | Seeetemmenices these cities. 
inated with your bureau? 'Experiments Within Regular | 
A. If it did not originate with the | ¢ Sai i 
bureau, it would say where it originated. | Channels Said to Be Desirable. 
Like, for instance, it says “returns made | Conti 1 fr Pp 
to the American Gas Association.” There | { ontinued from Page 1.] 3 
ape Hate oiler etories in here that akow {entertainment on the ordinary broadcast 
on tat wa | Waves. Another inventor has provided 
Q. Here is one that happens to come | “silhouette movies of full-length figures 
to my attention. The first story of the |—Dlack-and-white animated cartoons— | .4<¢ station's standard apparatus is ne 
May, 1922, issue is headed “Many Cities | Which also require an ether track no | less ingenious. While in New York, ! 
Selling Their Light Plants.” Look at it| Wider than the ordinary 10-kilocycle | otched a broadcasting director pick up 
and tell me what there would be in that | broadcast channel. om ordinary flat phonograph record, play 
article, if reproduced in a newspaper, to Action Figures Transmitted. lit in front of his microphone, and a pic: 
show that it came from your bureau. A. | Sa = ee ture of Coloncl Lindbergh appeared at 
is Was a report— ; suc s < ycies, CWO great jin, papaiver aa ae : 
his a aS a report laboratories in New York State are al- the a? was ae — 
Articles Included ready transmitting full human figures in | aan a a, a aenneey ae 
On Public Ownership jaction under daylight illumination. With- | Syst in this ‘ear ahaa ee useful- 
Q. (Interrupting.) Please answer the | in the week, I have .Seen two men box, | ness of the ordinary home-recciving set 
Vaudations “Aci aw teoinecto | wrestle and fence, with fair clarity—the | 4 rh es eee 
1 : . ying to. Of course, during all such “visua 


also developing rapidly and seems to pre- 
sent great possibilities to the radio audi- 
fence. Such pictures are received over 
the ordinary receiving set, coupled with 
a simple mechanism ingeniously utilizing 
one’s own home phonograph. The adapta- 
tion of this system to the ordinary broad- 


A. 


. And to every other state bureaus 
and public libraries? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Let me ask you this while I think} 
lof it. Did vou ever send to any of the 
schools in your state any pamphlets or) 
{printed matter or mimeographed matter, 
of any kind, except these pamphlets that} 
we have been talking about? A. That 
is all. | 

Q. Now, coming back to this exhibit.| 


i do not 


Mr. Cadby ‘ 
mixed up 








utility plants? <A. There are articles in 


There are some leaders in| Jackson? A. I think, if T can recall,| to the students? A. Not that I know ip oe . 
that was sent out by your bureau did not In my opinion, it is desirable to. let 
A. That is my impression of it, Judge | work the newspapers for free publicity. 


You say in this letter to Mr. Lock- 


Healy. I thought that the objective of | We made no direct effort to combat this| ridge that the policy of your committec 


this Committee was to have all the col- | agitation.” Is it not true that just about | 
small colleges|that time that you did make a deter- 

represented, the University of Wisconsin, | mined effort to increase the advertising ; of the material that you had sent out| track of the amount of your material| from the newspapers to see that. I 
the Marquette and the normal schools|on the part of the utilities in the Wis-| than they did in 1921. 
I assume—it is an as- | consin newspapers? i 


leges represented, the 


were represented. 
sumption on my part—that the men who | 
represented the small colleges had the | 
small college point of view, the men who | 


represented the university had the uni-; they ought to advertise. 
was my job, 


versity point of view, and the men who | 
represented the normal school had the | 
normal school point of view. That is 
what I mean by that phraseology, Judge. 

Q. Were there some other men on that 
besides these college men? A. Yes. 

Q. 
sir, 


utility executives, or tried to 
them of the value of advertising and why 


A. No, not that I know of. “I told the 
inform 


I thought that 
Thatis all I did. | 
Has it been said by you, or by! 


Q. 


someone on that committee, to any of 
your members, that advertising in news- 
papers was desirable as promoting good 
{relations with the newspaper itself? 
Men from the utilities?, A. Yes,!I presume so. 


A. 
Q. Has it been stated by you, or by: 


with what I have told you before. 


tinue 


ue: 
“The president of the newspaper as- 


sociation told me that he is now of the 


A. Yes, sir. That is in conformity | 


I have 


| there? A, 1 


You have undertaken 


the newspapers of Wisconsin? 
some extent, yes, sir. 


do not think so. 


to keep, 


The | 


A. I| appear in news columns of State news- 
think it is a complete file of our clip | papers in Wisconsin without anything in 
sheets, all the clip sheets we have ever); the item in the local paper to show that | 
has been vindicated for during 1922 the ) Sent. 
| newspapers published three times more 


it came from your bureau. 


I do not know. 
to have the clipping to see that. 


And many of them have not? 


Q. 


source of information is always given.| Uhink as many of them as have not. L 
t Q. I wonder if you will agree, without mation, 


Q. Are you prepared to say that tha 
is always true? 


A. Yes, sir, if T under- going through this document sheet by 
tried to teach the utilities the value of stand your question correctly, I think, sheet, that scattered through it in many 
advertising, tried to have them advertise ! that is true. 


of the issues are articles which contain 
more, and these newspaper men tell me-- 


Q. But your clip sheet is not repro-| figures or arguments or statements or 
this man was one of the men I referred duced in the columns of the Jocal news-! speeches against municipal ownership of | 


A. I would have to have the a taal 
am 
Then you con-| that is reproduced in the columns of! not sure whether the newspapers used | 
A. To| that story. I would have | Te2U- 
Many 
Q. Does some of it appear from time] stories we send out have in them “acord- 
opinion that our bureau was and still is|to time with nothing to show that it| ing to the Wisconsin Public Utility In- 
}a missionary for the newspapers in that!comes from your bureau or originates; formation Bureau.” 

it has been responsible for greater ad- 
vertising by utilities.” 


A.I 


there; certainly. 

Q. Here is one right here, entitled “On- 
| tario rates compared with others in Can- 
|ada.” Show me where in that article 


consin, Public Utilities Information Bu- 
A. There is not; no, sir. 

Q. Or in this one headed “Select Wis- 
consin Men,” or “Electrification Confer- 
ence Next Week.” A. No, sir; these are 
{mere stories, 
| Q, “Municipal ownership defeated in 
| Madison.” A. That was general infor- 


Excerpts from transeript of testi- 
mony before the Federal Trade Com- 
mission in its investigation of public 
utilities will be continued in the is- 
sue of August 20. 


there is anything that refers to the Wis- | 


\these “visuial” experiments continue or 
{the broadcasting channels, as at present 
but within strict limits, rather than t¢ 
force such visual transmission to be 
| transferred to other wave lengths. Be- 
cause only by testing out these various 
| systems on the broadcast channels where 
an audience can be secured without ex- 
cessive individual expense, (since the or- 
dinary home receiver comprises 80 pet 
cent of the needed apparatus) can the 
full future usefulness of visual broad~ 
leasting be investigated. Only by suck 
practical tests, shared in by a growing 
army of “visual-receiver” enthusisasts 
can we determine whether visual broad- 
casting and television are, in public de- 
mand, to become the counterpart of our 
present tremendous aural broadtasting 
| service, 





